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FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


When I lived in the village of youth 
There were lilies in all the orchards, 
Flowers in the orange gardens 

For brides to wear in their hair; 

It was always sunshine and summer, 
Roses at every lattice, . 
Dreams in the eyes of maidens, 
Love in the eyes of men. 


When I lived in the village of youth 

The doors, all the doors stood open; 

We went in and out of them laughing, 

Laughing and calling each other 

To show each other our fairings, 

The new shawl, the new comb, the new 
fan, 

The new rose, the new lover. 


Now I live in the town of age 

Where are no orchards, no gardens, 

Here too all the doors stand open 

But no one goes in or goes out; 

We sit alone by the hearthstone 

Where memories lie like ashes 

Upon a hearth that is cold. 

And they from the village of youth 

Run by our doorsteps laughing, 

Calling, to show each other 

The new shawl, the new comb, the new 
fan, 

The new rose, the new lover. 


Once we had all these things— 
We kept them from the old people, 
And now the young people have them 
And will not show them to us— 
To us whe are old and have nothing 
But the white still heaped-up ashes 
On the hearth where the fire went out 
A very long time ago. 

EB. Nesbit. 

The Thrush. 


CORYDON AND PHYLLIS. 


All among the pleasant valleys in the’ 


merry May 
Corydon came courting Phyllis. “Will 
you love me, say, 
Will you, as of old you uséd? 
Love is ill to be refuséd; 
Ask for yea or nay, my dear: but never 
answer nay.” 


On a bank of daffodillies, laughing as 
she lay, 


“Gentle Corydon,” quoth Phyllis, 
“heaken what I say: 
Ye a foolish way have uséd, 
An your heart be lightly bruiséd; 
Ask for yea or nay, good sir: but never 
ask for nay.” 


Quoth then Corydon: “Sweet Phyllis, if 
you give me yea 
All among the pleasant valleys you and 
I shall stray.” 
And said Phyllis, as she uséd, 
“Choose you now (but I have 
chooséd), 
Go away or stay, my dear;—prithee, 
shepherd, stay.” 
H. T. Wade-Gery. 


The Nation. 


IN DORSET. 


From muddy road to muddy lane 

I plodded through the falling rain; 

For miles and miles was nothing there 

But mist and mud and hedges bare. 

At length approaching I espied 

Two gipsy women side by side; 

They turned their faces broad and bold 

And brown and freshened by the cold, 

And stared at me in gipsy wise 

With shrewd, unfriendly, savage eyes. 

No word they said, no more dared I; 

And so we passed each other by— 

The only living things that met 

In all those miles of mist and wet. 
Frances Comford. 


IN EXILE. 
BY TU-FU. 
(A.D. 712-770) 


Through the green blinds that shelter 
me 
Two butterflies at play— 
Four wings of flame whirl joyously 
Around me and away; 
While swallows breasting to the shore 
Ripple the waves they wander o'er. 


And I that scan the distant view 
Of torn white clouds and mountains 
blue . 
Lift to the north my aching eves; 
’Tis there—’tis there the city lies!” 
Chang-an arise! arise! 
Translated by L. Cranmer-Byng. 
The English Review. 
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THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF THE THIRD 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Siey@s was asked what he had done 
during the Reign of Terror. His an- 
swer was, “J’ai vécu”—"I have kept 
myself alive.” Ask the Third Repub- 
lie for proof of its strength, and its 
reply is, “I have kept alive for more 
than thirty years.” The achievement 
is no small one. The Monarchical Con- 
stitution of 1791 lived, nominally at 
least, for two years (1791-1792). The 
First Republic in all its varying forms, 
each of which marked a revolution, 
dragged out a precarious existence for 
less than eight years (1792-1799), The 
rule of Napoleon lasted, though not 
without interruption, for fifteen years. 
The restored Bourbons kept on the 
throne for sixteen years (1814-1830). 
The Orleanist Monarchy endured with 
difficulty for eighteen years (1830-1848). 
The Second Republic lived for less 
than three years (1848-1851). The reno- 
vated Imperialism of Louis Napoleon 
just equalled the eighteen years of the 
Orleanist régime (1852-1870). The Third 
Republic, if we exclude the years of 
disorder, intrigue and ambiguity which 
elapsed between 1870 and 1875, has al- 
ready stood its ground for thirty-five 
years. This list of dates, stated 
broadly, is dry reading; but it has im- 
mense significance. The Third Repub- 
lic shows a vital force unknown to any 
other French Constitution which has 
been framed during the last 120 years. 
The importance of this fact is en- 
hanced by two considerations. The 
first is that the Republic has faced the 
gravest perils. The failure of the Re 
publicans to save France from the Ger- 
man invaders, combined with all the 
horror excited by the massacres and 
the cruelty as well as by the ruthless. 
even though necessary, suppression of 
the Commune might well have been as 
fatal to the Third as were the insur- 
Tection of June 1848 and its conse- 


quences to the Second Republic; the 
monarchical Conservatism of 1871 
might have proved as irresistible as the 
Imperialism and the Conservatism of 
1851. The popularity and the plots of 
General Boulanger, the discreditable 
close of Grévy’s second Presidency, 
and the bitter animosities aroused by 
the Dreyfus case prove that the Re- 
public has once and again stood in 
danger of destruction. The second con- 
sideration is that, since the Republic 
in 1875 became the formally acknowl- 
edged Constitution of France, it has 
neither been overthrown for a moment, 
nor been compelled to use those violent 
means of defence which are as deadly 
to the moral authority of any Govern- 
ment as even the appearance of weak- 
ness. The Republic has never had re- 
course either to that state of siege 
which is organized martial law, or to 
that even more terrible procedure 
known in the Jacobinical slang of the 
great Revolution as “veiling the 
statue” of liberty or of law. The Com- 
monwealth of France has weaknesses, 
but it has hitherto preserved both 
order and liberty. 

The Republic has done more than 
merely exist. It has displayed that 
capacity for connecting itself with the 
permanent institutions of the country 
and for gradual development, to which 
Englishmen attach an even exaggerated 
importance, and sum up in the often 
misunderstood formula that the Consti- 
tution of England has not been made 
but has grown. Here at least English 
prejudice or experience coincides with 
scientific principle; things that grow 
are alive. Let me dwell for a moment 
on the two closely connected features 
of the existing French Constitution 
which I wish to make clear. The Re- 
public is indeed from one point of view 
the creation of yesterday. We all 








know that had the audacity of French 
monarchists been greater or, as a for- 
eign critic may well believe, their pa- 
triotism been less than it proved to be 
in reality, they might have forced on 
France a Bourbon or an Orleanist res- 
toration which assuredly was hateful 
to a large portion of their fellow-cit- 
izens. Yet the Republic from another 
point of view rests on foundations laid 
during a century of arduous conflicts. 
One example illustrates the meaning 
and the truth of this assertion. Uni- 
versal suffrage is an institution open to 
much criticism, and does not in itself 
possess any special sanctity. Its crea- 
tion in 1848 might be considered little 
more than an accident. For universal 
suffrage was proclaimed by a Provi- 
sienal Government, and that Govern- 
ment itself was elected by a mob of 
ruffians whose names are unknown, 
and was, as an Englishman would 
think, endowed with no moral right to 
revolutionize the electoral system of 
the country. But a change due in 
part to the temporary influence of a 
politician, Ledru Rollin, whose name is 
hardly remembered even by French- 
men, has stood the test of time. Rash 
would be the innovator who, with the 
experienee of the last sixty-two years 
before him, tried to abolish or under- 
mine a mode of expressing the will of 
the nation which answers to the ideas 
of equality that have sunk deep into 
the minds of the French people. The 
Third Republic, at any rate, is the final 
consecration in France of universal 
suffrage. The French Commonwealth 
rests then on a principle which, while 
it corresponds with national concep- 
tions of equality, secures the support 
ef those small landowners who are the 
most conservative element of French 
social life. 

The Republic, again, has provided 
solutions, which are certainly ingenious 
end may possibly be final, of some po- 
litical problems which have hitherto 
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overtaxed the skill of constitution-mak- 
ers. The makers of the existing Con- 
stitution have, in the first place, shown 
that it is possible to combine Presiden- 
tial with Parliamentary government, 
or, in other words, have created an 
elected official who in his relation tv 
Parliament fills the position of a consti- 
tutional king. This achievement has 
been long found a matter of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. The Fathers of the 
American Commonwealth created a 
powerful President, but they have not 
ensured harmony between the action of 
the elected Legislature and the elected 
Executive of the Republic. They gave 
up, whether consciously or not, the 
chance of forming that Cabinet which 
under a constitutional monarchy, is, as 
Lagehot years ago pointed out, the link 
which binds inseparably together the 
Parliament and the national Executive. 
The French statesmen of 1848 had be- 
fore their eyes the experience both of 
England and of America. They were 
Parliamentarians. They intended the 
country to be ruled by a Parliamentary 
Cabinet. Their experience and their 
ability did not preserve them from 
tragic failure. They created, indeed, 
a strong President. For well-nigh 
three years he thwarted the action of 
the Legislature, and terminated a 
period of intrigue and conspiracy by 
the destruction of the Republic. And 
the victory of the President was sanc- 
tioned by the votes of the people. The 
Imperialism of Louis Napoleon was 
avowedly the protest against Parlia- 
mentary government. The founders of 
the Third Republic learned at least one 
lesson from the events of 1848 and the 
coup @’ état of 1851. They gave to the 
President of the Republic a position of 
high dignity and a fixed, though lim- 
ited, tenure of office, but they placed 
the election of the President in the 
hands, not of the people, but of the 
Houses of Parliament meeting together 
as one National Assembly. The experi- 
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ment has turned out a singular success. 
Parliamentary government, as under- 
stood in England or as practised under 
a constitutional monarch, e.g. in Bel- 
gium, may not turn out in the long run 
the form of constitution best suited for 
France; but following, probably un- 
consciously, suggestions to be found in 
Bagehot’s works, French statesman- 
ship has proved the possibility of work- 
ing a scheme of Cabinet government 
without setting up an hereditary mon- 
archy, and has created a President who 
in reality performs the functions of a 
constitutional king. The President is, 
to use an expression taken from Bage- 
hot, the “ornamental” head of the Gov- 
ernment. He further discharges the 
really important duty of selecting a 
Parliamentary ministry. In this mat- 
ter he imitates far more closely the 
constitutionalism of England than ever 
did any French king. The President 
plays a real part in the selection of a 
Premier or even of the Cabinet. But 
his aim is to select Ministers who may 
command the support of Parliament, 
whilst Louis Philippe’s whole effort, 
crowned for a time with success, was 
to ensure that Parliament should al- 
ways follow the Premier who had the 
support of the King. French states- 
manship has, in the next place, created 
for the first time in the history of 
France a Second Chamber which at 
once possesses a certain real authority, 
and also acts in harmony with a 
Chamber of Deputies elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. The Republic, lastly, 
enjoys a Constitution which, owing to 
the peculiar way in which it may be 
changed, is flexible enough to work 
easily, and rigid enough to check al- 
terations which may not meet the per- 
manent will of the nation; and this 
Constitution has produced or contrib- 
uted towards many beneficial results. 
It is now possible in France to change 
the head of the State without the least 
risk of revolution. Eight presidential 
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elections have taken place; on at least 
three occasions they occurred during a 
dangerous crisis. But there was no 
more disturbance than when in Eng- 
land one Cabinet makes way for an- 
other, or when on the death of the 
King the Crown passes to his heir. 
Real Parliamentary government has, 
further, been substituted for govern- 
ments which, under whatever name, 
were in no true sense parliamentary, 
for their power was limited by the 
fear or the occurrence of revolution. 
The parliamentary system has its 
grave faults. But, after all, wherever 
it truly exists it has one saving virtue: 
it is government by discussion instead 
of government by force. If anyone 
objects that the constitutional devices 
which have favored the success of the 
French Republic are the fruit of acci- 
dent, and were in some cases inven- 
tions intended by their authors to bring 
about the restoration of a monarchy, 
a similar observation, we must remem- 
ber, applies in its spirit to many fea- 
tures of the English Constitution. In 
truth, French statesmen have from ex- 
perience learned at last the elementary 
lesson, taught by the history of Eng- 
land, that the success of constitutional 
government depends on the readiness 
of a people and its leaders to avail 
themselves of laws or institutions, 
however anomalous, which without 
working obvious evil meet the true 
wants of a given time. 

The establishment of a true parlia- 
mentary system has produced a sincere 
effort on the part of the Legislature to 
deal with all the vital questions of the 
day, and thus to meet the wants of 
the people. This surely is the best 
sign which any government can give of 
its strength. In France, as elsewhere, 
laws are constantly passed which had 
better never have been enacted. My 
contention is not that the legislation of 
the Republic is always wise or just, 
but that its continuous legislative ac- 
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tion is a proof of energy, of force and 
of life. Consider two or three illus- 
trations (whereof one might easily cite 
a score) of legislative activity. A Law 
of 1881 has revolutionized the Press 
law of France. It has given to the 
citizens of the Republic a freedom of 
the Press very like the liberty we have 
long been accustomed to in England. 
Every trace of a censorship has van- 
ished. The publication of opinions in 
newspapers is treated as one of the 
recognized forms of public discussion, 
and is, for the first time in the history 
of France, restrained only in so far 
as may be necessary to prevent the 
Press from being used for purposes of 
libel, slander, or sedition. This new 
policy of freedom is, at any rate, a 
bold one and will generally receive the 
approval of Englishmen. 

Nothing is better worth notice, again, 
than the Divorce Law of 1884. In its 


substance it approximates to the di- 


vorce law of England. Its originality 
and its boldness consist in two things: 
It introduces divorce into a country 
where opinion about the dissolubility 
of marriage has gone through marked 
variations. The Revolutionists of 1792 
gave a legal extension to divorce 
which all but sanctioned the doctrine 
of free love. Under the First Empire 
this legalized license underwent great 
curtailment. The Restoration of 1816 
forbade the dissolution of marriage. 
In spite of changes of dynasties and 
constitutions, divorce remained un- 
known to French law for sixty-eight 
years (1816-1884). Its recognition met 
with two obstacles. The one was its 
condemnation by Catholicism, the 
other was the marriage law of France, 
under which husband and wife form, 
for purposes of property, a partner- 
ship; so that the dissolution of a mar- 
riage by divorce affects the interest 
not only of the partners but of third 
parties who have dealt with the firm. 
Many arguments, good and bad, may 
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be adduced both in favor of and 
against the allowance of divorce. The 
one certain fact in regard to the pres- 
ent divorce law of France is that it 
is the work, not of feeble rulers but 
of a Government capable of overcom- 
ing strong opposition. 

The French Legislature, further, like 
the Parliament of England, has been 
called upon to meet the difficult prob- 
lem of securing to workmen and mas- 
ters that right of combination for trade 
purposes which seems from one point 
of view a mere extension of individual 
liberty, and at the same time of pro- 
tecting individual freedom against op- 
pression or even suppression by the 
power of combined numbers. The 
English Statute Book from 1800 to 
1906, with its varying combination 
Acts, which begin in 1800 by securing 
inordinate powers to masters and end 
for the moment by conferring inequit- 
able privileges upon workmen, shows 
that English statesmanship has felt 
the perplexities of a problem of which 
it has not as yet provided an equitable 
solution. The French Law of 188i 
regulates the whole position of profes- 
sional associations, whereof trade 
unions are a mere subdivision. It 
gives to such unions very extended 
freedom; but may be thought by a 
eandid critic to excel in two respects 
the modern combination law of Eng- 
land. The Law of 1884 gives no priv- 
ileges to unions, as such, but brings 
them under general rules affecting all 
professional associations; and this law, 
as interpreted by the courts, discrim- 
inates with special care between com- 
bined action which merely carries the 
right of combination to its full extent, 
and such action so used as to destroy 
the legitimate freedom of an individ- 
ual. 

This very year a law of March 1910 
lays down a scheme of old-age pen- 
sions, and one may fairly assert that in 
this as in other instances the Republic 
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is free from the charge brought with 
the utmost vehemence against the Or- 
leanist monarchy, of doing nothing or 
little for the benefit of the poor and 
the working classes. 

The most noteworthy piece of recent 
French legislation is the Separation 
Law of 1906. It is a tremendous ef- 
fort to effect complete sepuration be- 
tween the State and the three religious 
bodies — Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews—to which the State has for more 
than a century given recognition and 
pecuniary aid. This policy of disestab- 
lishment—to use an English though 
not quite accurate term—is marked by 
several noteworthy features. It is in- 
tended to transfer the existing places 
of worship in I’rance to bodies (associa- 
tions cultuelles) of what in England we 
should call “trustees,” who are to hold, 
€4., Roman Catholic churches for the 
use of Catholics, and for the purpose 
of carrying on therein Catholic wor- 
ship in accordance with Catholic doc- 
trine and customs. The law contains 
nothing of that obvious persecution by 
which the Revolutionists of the eight- 
eenth century aimed at making the 
Catholic Church the servant of the 
State, and ultimately ruined all their 
plans for establishing an equitable re- 
lation between Church and State. But 
of course, as we all know, the Separa- 
tion Law of 1906, though it proposes 
to secure for the exclusive use of 
Catholics every church now used for 
Catholic worship, from Notre Dame at 
I‘aris down to the smallest church in 
the most out-of-the-way corner of 
France, has not been found acceptable 
by the Pope and therefore by French 
Catholics. It is manifest that under 
the Separation Law the question 
whether the Church trustees, if one 
may so describe an association cultuelle, 
carry out the terms of the trust will 
be left for decision to the Council of 
State—the highest of French adminis- 
trative courts. Such an arrangement, 
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as English experience teaches us, 
might lead to a decision by a lay body 
of what Catholics would consider a 
question of theology. The question 
whether this is or is not a valid ground 
for rejecting what an Englishman 
might think an equitable plan of dis- 
establishment is one on which a Prot- 
estant can hardly pronounce an im- 
partial opinion. It is an inquiry at any 
rate which it is not necessary here to 
answer. My whole object is to show 
that the Separation Law, be it fair or 
unfair, practicable or impracticable, is 
not a kind of legislation one can con- 
nect with the idea of weakness. 

The success or strength of the Re- 
public is balanced by apparent failures 
or weaknesses. These may be brought 
under three heads: 

(1) The Republican Constitution has 
failed as yet to obtain the final accept- 
ance of the whole nation. 

The Third Republic is assuredly not 
supported by the whole of the French 
people in the sense in which the mon- 
archy of England is supported by the 
yast majority of Englishmen, what- 
ever be their politics or their religion, 
or in which the Federal Government 
of Switzerland is supported by all the 
citizens of the Confederacy. It would 
be unfair to compare the Parliament- 
ary Republic of France which has ex- 
isted for between thirty and forty 
years with the Parliamentary Mon- 
archy of England which may, even in 
its present form, claim to date back at 
lowest to 1689. Compare therefore in 
point of stability the unitary French 
Republic with the Federal Republic of 
Switzerland. The Swiss Constitution 
came into being in 1848. It was the 
outcome of a civil war between can- 
tons which had long been divided by 
differences of religion, of social life, 
and of history. On the defeat of the 
Sonderbund by the Federal army a for- 
eign observer might naturally expect 
that Switzerland would be for years 
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the scene of successive revolutions. 
This forecast has been entirely falsi- 
fied by events. This Swiss Constitu- 
tion has undergone changes, but they 
have been carried out by the most 
strictly legal and constitutional meth- 
ods. The Swiss Executive has shown 
extraordinary sagacity in both the in- 
ternal government of Switzerland and 
in the conduct of its foreign policy. It 
has displayed a dignity and continuity 
of action certainly not surpassed by 
any popular government in the world. 
A small body of Conservatives or reac- 
tionists has stood apart from the pub- 
lie life of their country, but the Swiss 
Republic enjoys as much stability as 
any Continental State. 

No one can make the same assertion 
with regard to the French Republic. 
France is, indeed, no longer, according 
to a phrase current in 1871, “a Repub- 
lic without Republicans.” The Third 
Republic is even more truly than be- 
tween 1871 and 1875 the form of Con- 
stitution which least divides the people 
of France. It is, as far as a foreigner 
can judge, supported by a party who 
form the majority of the country. But 
a party, however powerful, is a differ- 
ent thing from a whole nation. The 
reasons, too, which prevent the full and 
hearty acceptance of the Republican 
Constitution by the whole of France lie 
very deep in the history of the nation. 
One cause is the intense opposition be- 
tween the attitude of different classes 
of Frenchmen towards religion or the- 
ology. An imminent statistician, who 
Probably was not much interested in 
the literature of fiction, well said 
“Novels never lie.” He meant that 
they told you more of the social life 
and feelings of a country at a given 
date than did serious works filled with 
historical research or with elaborate 
statistical tables. To appreciate this 
dictum a student should read one after 
another La Verité of Zola and L’Etapa 
of Bourget. Each book is written with 


a serious object. The author of each 
desires to guide France into the paths 
of prosperity and, as he deems, of 
righteousness. The one writer teaches, 
or rather preaches, that national salva- 
tion depends on such an utter repudia- 
tion of every theological belief and 
symbol, as involves the removal of the 
Cross from every schoolroom and from 
the precincts of every court of law. 
The other preaches that the renovation 
of France depends upon the acceptance 
of every dogma of Roman Catholic the- 
ology. The author of La Verité stands 
in dread of the influence of every kind 
of priest, whilst the author of L’Etape 
wishes every young man of talent to 
take as his guide a philosophic tradi- 
tionalist who may bring him back to 
the beliefs or superstitions of the Mid- 
dle Ages. With divinity this article 
has no concern. Who can doubt, how- 
ever, that both Zola and Bourget have 
zealous followers? But—and this is 
the only matter we need here consider 
—who can believe that enthusiasts in- 
spired by the anti-theological agnosti- 
cism of Zola and zealots burning with 
the enthusiastic Catholicism of Bourget 
can easily combine together in loyalty 
to one and the same Republic? Hostile 
ideals lead inevitably to hostile pol- 
icies. The Dreyfus case was the out- 
ward sign of the inward discord which 
in France endangers the existence of 
popular government. 

Add to this peril the doubt whether 
parliamentary government has as yet 
taken deep root in the social life of 
the country. It has always been ut- 
terly incongruous with Napoleonic 
ideas, and men now living can easily 
recall the authority exercised for some 
eighteen years by revived Imperialism. 
Louis Philippe’s constitutionalism was 
little better than a sham, and excited 
the mora] disgust of a thinker so far 
removed from a democrat as Tocque- 
ville. The electorate of the present 
day are admittedly apathetic in the 
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discharge of their political duties. Not 
more than 50 per cent. of the electors 
go to the poll, whilst in England it is 
not uncommon that at a general elec- 
tion 80 or 85 per cent., and at times 
even a larger proportion of the elec- 
torate, should cast their votes into the 
ballot-box. This difference between 
the two countries as regards the vig- 
orous discharge of electoral functions 
is the more striking because the differ- 
ences which divide English parties are 
far less, both in their extent and their 
violence, than the differences which 
transform French parties into hostile 
armies. It may further be suspected 
that government by means of parlia- 
mentary debate is hardly congenial to 
the genius of France. It is certainly 
not the natural outcome of French his- 
tory. An English inquirer learns with 
astonishment that the permanent non- 
parliamentary and non-political official, 
who under the name of “Under-Secre- 
tary of State,” “Under-Secretary,” or 
“Permanent Secretary” with us man- 
ages the business, though he does not 
determine the policy, of the office at 
the head of which stands a member of 
the Cabinet, is, speaking broadly, all 
but unknown to the Ministries of the 
French Republic. An attempt was 
made in the earlier years of the present 
Republic to introduce into different gov- 
ernmental offices a permanent and non- 
parliamentary Secretary who should 
keep an eye on the whole business of 
the office. The endeavor has on the 
whole ended in failure, and has been 
almost entirely given up. It did not, 
good judges say, harmonize with the 
French temperament. The parliament- 
ary Minister could not brook the moral 
control exercised by a subordinate but 
experienced and permanent official: the 
permanent secretary could not acqui- 
esce in carrying out a policy with 
which he did not himself agree. How- 
ever this may be, an English observer 
must deem that France lacks an insti- 
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tution which does much with us to 
mitigate the obvious defects of an Ex- 
ecutive which depends for its exist- 
ence on the fluctuating fortunes of a 
political party. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Parliamentary Republic is still in- 
fluenced or misled by Napoleonic tradi- 
tions. 

Reasons may also be adduced for the 
belief that the Legislature of the Third 
Republic is a less impressive body than 
either the Parliaments of Louis Phil- 
ippe or the National Assembly which 
founded the Second Republic. It is ad- 
mitted that the Chambers convened un- 
der the Orleanist dynasty were full of 
men of eminence. Casimer Périer, Gui- 
zot, Thiers, Molé, or Tocqueville are 
mere samples of the men whose emi- 
nence added distinction to the Orlean- 
ist régime. At the head of the Provi- 
sional Government of 1848 stood Lam- 
artine, known by his fame as a man 
of letters, a poet and an orator. The 
National Assembly which met in May 
1848 contained the leading parlia- 
mentarians of the constitutional mon- 
archy, and an extraordinary number of 
men of eminence. The Legislature of 
the Third Republic has indeed done 
some good work, but its constantly 
changing Cabinets, though they have 
often had at their head men of ability 
and talent, have not formed the kind 
of Executive which could captivate 
popular imagination. The system un- 
der which a statesman who has been 
Premier does not on passing from office 
lead the Opposition, combined with a 
mode of presidential election which 
habitually raises to the Presidency of 
the Republic some safe and sensible 
man who, were he an English member 
of Parliament, would be more likely to 
become Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons than to be appointed Prime Min- 
ister, prevents the rise to the highest 
posts in the Government of politicians 
whose brilliant talent or high authority 
might make them the admitted leaders 
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of the nation. This absence of cele 
brated statesmen certainly renders 
French Parliaments somewhat uninter- 
esting to ordinary Frenchmen, and de- 
lays the acceptance of Republicanism 
by the whole of the nation. Two other 
considerations tend in the same direc- 
tion. The one is that, in the words of 
a Frenchman, “Republicanism has 
ceased to be a heresy, but it has also 
ceased to be a faith.” This remark is 
full of significance. ‘Throughout the 
civilized world, and not in France only, 
there prevails a singular scepticism as 
to the absolute value of Constitutions. 
Whoever will read Taine’s elaborate 
though fragmentary Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine or Chardon’s 


L’Administration de la France, will find 
that by a strange turn of fortune doc- 
trines which were once deemed, in 
France at least, to be the anti-revolu- 
tionary paradoxes of Burke have come 
to be the common-places of French 


publicists. Few are the French au- 
thors who now believe that the procla- 
mation of a Republic may in itself be 
the salvation of a country. Repub- 
licanism has ceased to be a faith; 
hence it can no longer gain for the 
French Republic the enthusiastic sup- 
port of zealots to whom Republicanism 
was a creed. The other consideration 
is that the existence of bodies of 
Frenchmen who have hardly as yet 
accepted the Republic of itself throws 
the government of the State into the 
hands of a single political party. All 
Republicans, however great their dif- 
ferences among themselves, exclude 
from political office and, as some 
Frenchmen would say, from promotion 
to places in the Civil Service any man 
whom they deem to be a reactionist; 
and this exclusion in its turn prevents 
many genuine Conservatives from ral- 
lying to the Republic. A similar dis- 
astrous phenomenon was witnessed in 
England from the accession of the 
House of Hanover till 1760. As long 
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as the fear of Jacobitism existed, the 
Whigs excluded from office every mau 
who was a Tory and could be called a 
Jacobite, and Tories, just because they 
were excluded from office, kept up the 
eant of Jacobitism, and with more or 
less vehemence refused to accept the 
Revolution Settlement. 

(2) The Republic suffers from the 
actual or threatened collapse of the 
whele governmental and administra- 
tive system of France. 

This assertion is supported by the 
whole of Chardon’s L’Administration de 
la France. He is no enemy of the Re- 
public. He is a trained administrator; 
he hclds a high place in the Council 
of State, which is the highest of 
French Government offices and is also 
the final Court of Appeal on all ques- 
tions of administrative law; he avows 
his intense admiration for the Govern- 
ment department to which he belongs; 
he is neither a politician nor a profes- 
sor; he entertains no extreme political 
or social beliefs; he has a deep, we 
might almost say an excessive, distrust 
for all political theories; he is, above 
all things, an official, and a most in- 
telligent official. If he holds any defi- 
nite political doctrine his creed may 
be summed up in Pope’s well-known 
lines: 

For forms of government let fools con- 
test, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’ 

If ever, then, there was a man qual- 
ified by character and position to criti- 
cize fairly and intelligently the char- 
acter of the French Administration, 
such a man surely is Chardon. He 
performs his work as censor with mod- 
eration, but assuredly with thorough- 
ness and clearness. Let me note a 
few, and a few only, of his numerous 


1 He certainly wishes to see conferred on 
the Council of State authority to register 
ublicly its approval or disapproval of ever 
ill (to use our Bnglish expression) laid be- 
fore Parliament before it passes into law. 
This power woulc be inconsistent or very 
hard to reconcile with the authority pos- 

sessed by an English Cabinet. 
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and practical criticisms on the actual 
working of the Parliamentary Repub- 
lic. The President, for example, thinks 
Chardon, has his utility. He really ex- 
ercises a good deal of power in se 
lecting the member of Parliament who 
is to be Prime Minister He can exer- 
cise some influence over the Premier's 
choice of colleagues. But when this is 
done, much of the authority given him 
under the Constitution is merely nom- 
inal. It is impossible to doubt— 
though M. Chardon does not make the 
statement in so many words—that in 
his judgment the President ought in 
fact to exert more than he now does 
of his nominal authority. The Min- 
istry is hardly a more satisfactory in- 
stitution than the Presidency. Each 
Minister is overpowered with business 
that he cannot control and hardly un- 
derstands. He signs every evening lots 
of papers of which he does not know 
the contents. The Parliament is filled 
with Deputies who, if in one sense re- 
spectable men, have few wide views 
and are slaves of their constituents, of 
whom they are afraid, and tyrants of 
the Ministers, whom they bully. Yet 
Chardon, with cynical candor. admits 
that the two Chambers, if not filled 
with men of very high talent, perform 
their work passibly, pretty well repre- 
sent the feelings and prejudices of or- 
dinary Frenchmen, and constitute for 
practical purposes as tolerable a Legis- 
lature as France could produce. The 
Civil Service, again, suffers, according 
to our author, from some malady of 
which it is not easy for a foreigner 
to define the nature. When we come 
to the police and to the courts, things 
are worse. It is no exaggeration to 
say that, in our author's judgment, the 
French police, though containing ex- 
cellent officials, is as a body utterly in- 
efficient. A private citizen fails to ob- 
tain that protection of person and prop- 
erty which ought to be afforded to the 
member of every civilized State. Of 
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the courts he gives a far from satis- 
factory description. He does not at- 
tack the character of the judges and 
other magistrates, but he assuredly al- 
leges that they fail in many respects 
to render effective justice. They are 
impeded in their work sometimes by 
adherence to old forms, sometimes by 
the folly of juries. The working of the 
criminal assize courts is a scandalous 
absurdity. Their business decreases. 
Everyone knows that it is better to 
bring a criminal before a police court 
(Tribunal correctionnel) than before an 
assize court. In the one case the of- 
fender may meet with too light a pun- 
ishment, but he will almost certainly 
be punished. In the other case he is 
likely enough to escape all punishment. 

It is impossible here to go into 
further details. The one question we 
are forced to consider is whether the 
charges brought by Chardon against 
the whole administrative system of 
France can possibly be well founded? 
They seem to contradict the doctrine, 
forced upon the attention of two gen- 
erations of Englishmen by Tocqueville, 
that France suffers from too much of 
her talent being drawn into the serv- 
ice of the State; for if this teaching be 
true, surely it follows that an immense 
amount of talent must be devoted to 
the service of the State. Chardon’s 
revelations, further, are positively as- 
tounding to men—and there are still 
some living—who recall the Crimean 
War and remember the admiration 
then lavished on the administrative 
system of France. Yet both the au- 
thority of our writer and the nature of 
things suggest that his denunciations 
of governmental incapacity contain a 
large amount of truth. His complaints 
at bottom amount to this: The admin- 
istrative system of his country is 
threatened with ruin by two defects. 
The one is the difficulty of adapting to 
the wants of a parliamentary and 
democratic Republic institutions cre- 
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ated more than a century ago to serve 
the intelligent despotism of Napoleon. 
The other is that every wheel in the 
machinery of government is hampered 
by “red-tape,” and also made to work 
ill by being turned from its proper 
purpose of serving the State to the 
very dubious end of favoring the in- 
terest, and enlisting the support, of 
Deputies or Senators or of their con- 
stituents. The Republican “Barnacles” 
of France may well be as noxious as 
ever were the aristocratic Barnacles of 
‘ngland, nor are they likely to be the 
less inefficient because their patrons 
are not Peers and Tories but middle- 
class Deputies or Senators and Repub- 
licans. France appears to be misgov- 
erned by a gigantic Circumlocution Of- 
fice. Such a state of things is perfectly 
conceivable. Arrangements which 
were once serviceable have got out of 
date; prefects, for instance, created to 
enforce the will of an omnipotent Con- 
sul or Emperor may have done much 
good in getting rid of the disorder and 
anarchy caused by the corruption and 
inefficiency of the Directory. But such 
prefects may now be thoroughly out of 
place under a parliamentary Republic 
which, if it is to prosper, ought to teach 
its citizens to take an active part in 
the conduct of public affairs. A parlia- 
mentary party which has enjoyed un- 
interrupted tenure of office for more 
than thirty years, even if it be not 
infected by corruption, is certain to 
abominate that gradual amendment of 
existing institutions which is necessary 
for their good working, but from a 
party point of view seems the mere dis- 
turbance of the best possible state of 
things in the best of all possible Re- 
publics. Revolution and reaction are 
equally the enemies of the rational re- 
form which alone deserves the name 
of progress. 

(8) The Republic, it is asserted, has 
fostered a decline in public morality. 

Of the validity of such an allegation 
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it is hard for a foreigner, or even a 
Frenchman, to form a sound judgment. 
The accusation inevitably comes from 
critics unfriendly to the existing ‘state 
of things. No man, again, is a com- 
petent judge of the age in which he 
lives. The evils he denounces will gen- 
erally be found, if he is possessed of 
exceptional common sense and equity, 
to have a real existence. But it needs 
more than sense and fairness to decide 
whether public vices are tending to in- 
crease or to decrease. The annals of 
England are on this point full of de- 
cisive instruction. The vices, both 
public and private, of Charles the Sec- 
ond and his Court are undoubted. The 
apparent decline of morality and re- 
ligion after the Restoration has from 
the first attracted the attention of all 
moralists. The corruption of Walpole 
has become a by-word. The purchase 
and sale of parliamentary votes and 
seats at parts of the reign of George 
the Third is an indisputable fact. Yet, 
to a thinker who surveys the history of 
England from 1660 to 1860 as a whole, 
it becomes plain that public ethics 
slowly but gradually improved 
throughout each successive generation. 
The Restoration itself has been com- 
plimented by the description of an era 
of good legislation. The morality of 
Walpole and his followers rose above 
the ethical standard of the Restoration. 
In the early years of George the Third 
politicians were no doubt shocked at 
acts of baseness and treachery which 
by Marlborough and his contempo- 
raries were accounted necessary fea- 
tures of public life. The conscience of 
George the Third, however, during the 
first quarter at any rate of his reign 
did not prevent him from increasing 
his parliamentary influence by the ad- 
ministration of, to use his own expres- 
sion, “golden pills’; and members of 
Parliament assuredly were at times of- 
fered and accepted bribes which in 
1800 would have been scorned by the 
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most venal of parliamentary politi- 
cians. Even at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the disinterested 
virtue of Chatham and of Wil- 
liam Pitt excited not only admiration 
but astonishment. Peel or Palmerston 
would in 1850 have deemed it an ab- 
surdity or an insult to have been com- 
plimented on having held or left of- 
tice with perfectly clean hands. Peri- 
ods which to contemporaries may have 
seemed times of retrogression were 
then in the public life of England eras 
of gradual but assured moral develop- 
ment. Who, even among Frenchmen, 
could undertake to say whether during 
thirty years and more of settled gov- 
ernment the public spirit of the coun- 
try may not have greatly risen? There 
are some facts which excite the belief 
or the firm hope that this is so. Never 
probably was there a Minister whose 
personal and private character stood 
higher than that of Guizot. Yet the 
closing years of Guizot’s power were 
marked by strange scandals. M. Teste, 
a former member of the Cabinet and 
President of the Court of Cassation 
and a high officer of the Legion of 
Honor, was found guilty of corruption. 
Cubieres, a Lieutemant-General and 
Peer of France, was convicted of being 
a party to this disgraceful transaction. 
Guizot himself admitted cognisance of 
political transactions in the now for- 
gotten affair of Petit, which hardly ad- 
mitted of defence. Lamartine could 
declare in Parliament, and declare as 
it turned out with truth, that the Gov- 
ernment would perish by “a revolution 
of contempt.” The feeling that the Or- 
leanist régime was in some way or 
other tainted with corruption spread 
not only among politicians but among 
the mass of the people. No blame 
which the severest of censors could 
launch against the Third Republic 
could be stronger than the utterances 
of Tocqueville about Louis Philippe’s 
whole system of administration. He 
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was no democrat; he saw in the tri- 
umph of the mob on the 24th of Febru- 
ary 1848 the ruin of liberty, which to 
him meant the temporary cessation of 
all true progress; but his Reminis- 
cences* of 1848 give expression to his 
own personal relief that the moral 
baseness of the Orleanist régime had 
come to an end. 

But even though there may be good 
grounds for supposing that in France 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies the tone of public life may have 
risen, as the tone of public life rose in 

Ingland from the middle of the seven- 
teenth till, at any rate, the middle of 
the nineteenth century, this gives no 
reason to assume that those who de- 
plore or denounce defects of public life 
under the Republic are victims of a 
delusion. Their censures rest upon and 
call attention to a most important prin- 
ciple: The violence of even justifiable 
revolutions imperils reasonable liberty, 
while it lowers public morality. 


I knew [writes Tocqueville] that 
though a great revolution may some- 
times lay the foundations of a coun- 
try’s freedom, yet a succession of rev- 
olutions makes the growth in any 
country of freedom regulated by law 
an impossibility.’ 

The truth is [said the Duke of Well- 
ington] I never rightly understood the 
characters at that period [i.e. the time 
of Marlborough] or made due allow- 
ances for them until I observed the ef- 
fects which the Revolution in France 
had produced upon the minds of their 
statesmen. After such movements the 
principles of men become relaxed. 
They are then not so much attached to 
dynasties or to principles as their suc- 
cessors become afterwards even to 
party.‘ 

The words of the great thinker and 
the great General apply only indirectly 

ae ” 
ed. }s Pp. 10-138. This most invereating Ble 4 
of a most extraordin i re- 
ceived in England the 

5S Ibid. p. 94. 


* Stanhope’s ee ee on t 
of Wellington” (third ed.), p. =o 
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to modern France. No one would 
hardly venture to impute to any 
French statesman of to-day the turpi- 
tudes of Marlborough or of Talleyrand 
and his contemporaries. But the lan- 
guage both of Tocqueville and of Well- 
ington reminds us that France has 
been passing through more than a cen- 
tury of revolutions, and must still suf- 
fer morally from this terrible experi- 
ence. Yet to one who tries to balance 
the strength against the weakness of 
the Third Republic language of warn- 
ing is also full of encouragement. 
More than thirty years of orderly gov- 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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ernment encourage the hope that the 
era of revolution is reaching its close. 
and that faults begotten by revolu- 
tionary habits will also decrease under 
the influence of settled order com- 
bined with extended liberty. The j'ai 
wécu of Sieyés contains, as  ap- 
plied to a State, no cynical defence 
of tergiversation or treachery, but 
the profound truth that capacity 
for existence means power of adapta- 
tion to the varying requirements of 
new circumstances, and that for a na- 
tion life is the surest evidence of 


strength. 
A. V. Dicey. 
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On an average, close on six hundred 
letters are received every day by His 
Majesty, and rather less than half that 
number by the Queen. To facilitate 
the delivery of their Majesties’ corre- 
spondence, special arrangements exist 
at the General Post-Office for the sort- 
ing and clearing of the letters for the 
King and Queen. Two sorting-clerks 
are always on duty at the Post-Office 
attending to the letters coming through 
what is called in Post-Office parlance 
the “royal road”—each particular 
branch of the sorting department being 
termed a “road.” The royal letters are 
sorted and cleared at once when they 
come in; those for the King are deliv- 
ered in a special post-bag to Bucking- 
ham Palace seven times a day, and 
those for Her Majesty four times. 

The first letter-bag for the King 
delivered at Buckingham Palace at 
7 A.M., and contains the greater por- 
tion of the day’s letters. It is handed 
to two clerks of the household, by 
whom it is opened, and who sort the 
mail into two separate classes, termed 
official and private. Usually the King’s 
private correspondents mark their let- 
ters “Personal” or “Private,” and those 
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not so marked are included in the batch 
of official letters. It takes about an 
hour to sort the letters into the two 
classes mentioned, and they are then 
sent up to the secretary’s department 
to be dealt with by Lord Knollys and 
the assistant private secretaries. 

All the letters in the official class are 
opened in this department. Every let- 
ter when it is opened is impressed with 
a rubber stamp bearing the royal 
crown, and initialled by the secretary 
who opens it, who also enters in a 
daily letter-book the name of the 
writer and the nature of its contents. 

The official correspondence is sorted 
into three classes. The bulk of it is 
classified as home official and foreign 
official; but there are always a certain 
number of letters which do not come 
under either denomination, and these 
are put into a separate class termed 
miscellaneous. This class includes beg- 
ging-letters, letters from people seeking 
the King’s patronage for various char- 
itable enterprises, and from autograph- 
hunters, and letters calling His Ma- 
jesty’s attention to a large variety of 
matters, such as the attainment by 
some person to a very old age, the per- 
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formance of some conspicuous act of 
bravery, or some case of peculiar hard- 
ship or misfortune. 

Occasionally the King’s letter-bag 
contains a threatening letter. His 
Majesty receives fewer letters of this 
character than any European sover- 
eign, and they as a rule come from 
people not altogether responsible for 
their actions. Such letters are handed 
to the detective department at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

All the other letters, together with 
the unopened private correspondence, 
are, after they have been dealt with in 
the secretary’s department, sent to His 
Majesty’s private writing-room. where 
the King goes through the whole cor- 
respondence with Lord Knollys. 

His Majesty, of course, could not 
possibly read through each letter, but 
he sees by looking at the daily letter- 
book the business and purport of each, 
and indicates to his secretary the na- 
ture of the reply to be sent in a num- 
ber of instances. As a rule, the late 
King replied to his private correspond- 
ence personally; when in London, if 
not otherwise engaged. he spent a 
couple of hours in the afternoon at the 
Marlborough Club answering letters; 
otherwise, he usually got through his 
personal correspondence in his private 
room before dinner, between half-past 
seven and half past eight. One of 
King Edward's most regular private 
correspondents by the way, was Prince 
Edward. It is not generally known 
that the sovereign is the constitutional 
_ Suardian of the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, and is vested with 
complete control over his upbringing 
and education. Since the Prince left 
the royal schoolroom at Marlborough 
House, King Edward had written reg- 
ularly to him, and received at least 
once a week a letter from the future 
heir to the throne. 

It may be mentioned that the other 
mails delivered at Buckingham Palace 
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are sorted and classified as they come 
in, but are not dealt with until the 
morning. 

Apart from the correspondence al- 
ready mentioned, the King is daily in 
receipt of despatches sent from the 
chief Government offices. These are 
enclosed in despatch-cases bearing a 
white enamel tablet with the words 
“From the Treasury,” or whatever the 
office may be, “to His Majesty the 
King.” The case is locked by the chief 
of the department from which it is 
sent, and it is always delivered by the 
messenger into the hands of one of the 
King’s assistant private secretaries, 
who possesses a duplicate key. 

When the King is absent from Lon- 
don, His Majesty’s correspondence is 
dealt with, of course, in a different 
manner; but so perfect is the organ- 
ization in this matter that very little 
delay arises in dealing with the large 
volume of mail matter. 

Wherever His Majesty may be, the 
letters are delivered to Buckingham 
Palace, and opened, sorted, and clas- 
sified in the manner already described. 
When this is done they are despatched 
by special messenger twice a day to 
wherever the King may be staying, ex- 
cept when His Majesty is abroad, in 
which case they are sent from the Pal- 
nce once a day by a f.i.ng’s Messenger. 
Should any letter contain matter of ex- 
treme urgency it is wired to His Ma- 
jesty. This, of course, is done only 
with official letters: personal and _ pri- 
vate letters are sent on without being 
opened. 

When His Majesty stays at any pri- 
vate house a writing-room is always in- 
cluded in the suite of apartments 
placed at his disposal, and the house is 
usually connected by a specially 
erected wire with the nearest tele- 
graph-office, so that no delay may arise 
in the receipt of messages for His 

In regard to the many matters with 
Majesty. 
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which his very large correspondence 
was concerned, the late King had a re- 
markably retentive memory. A story 
was told by the late Sir Arthur Ellis, 
who was Comptroller of the King’s 
Houshold, that on one occasion His 
Majesty received a letter addressed 
from a house in Shropshire, which the 
writer had forgotten to sign. The let- 
ter referred to the death of an old 
soldier, but Sir Arthur Ellis had no idea 
who had sent it. When, however, His 
Majesty saw the letter he at once recol- 
lected whose writing it was. The let- 
ter was from Doctor A., who previ- 
eusly had some correspondence with 
the King about a Crimean pensioner. 
Altogether the doctor had only written 
four letters to His Majesty, who, how- 
ever, recollected the doctor's handwrit- 
ing at once when he saw it again after 
three years, and also all the circum- 
stances in connection with the corre- 
spondence. 

A very considerable portion of the 
late King’s correspondence, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say, was conducted 
in French and German. When writing 
to a member of any foreign royal fam- 
ily both King Edward and Queen AIl- 
exandra wrote in French, which is in- 
variably the language employed by 
Toyalties when corresponding with 
each other. 

Queen Alexandra’s correspondence 
is, of course, not so large as was that 
of King Edward. Her Majesty re- 
eeives from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty letters daily, and has not 
in the strict meaning of the word any 
official correspondence to attend to. 
All letters not marked private are 
opened by Mr. Greville, her private 
secretary, and dealt with much in the 
same way as the King’s correspond- 
ence, the name of the writer and the 
mature of the contents of eaeh letter 
being entered in a letter-book. When 
she was at Buckingham Palace Queen 
Alexandra usually devoted two hours 








every morning to going through her 
correspendence, in which work she was 
always assisted by Miss Knollys. 

The writing-room in the Queen's 
suite of private apartments at Buck- 
ingham Palace is a very beautiful! 
room, and contains a number of exqui- 
site works of art, some of them being 
gifts to Queen Alexandra from differ- 
ent foreign royalties. Perhaps the 
most valuable of these is a cabinet by 
Gouthiere, which was a present from 
the Empress of Germany. When the 
Queen-Mother, as Princess of Wales, 
visited the castle at Potsdam some 
twelve or fifteen years ago, she greatly 
admired this almost priceless cabinet, 
and a little while later it was bestowed 
on her by the German Empress. 

The Queen receives an extraordina- 
rily large number of appeals for help. 
It is rare that a day passes without Her 
Majesty receiving from thirty to forty 
appeals for charitable assistance in 
some shape or form, and each appeal 
receives the most careful considera- 
tion. It goes without saying that a 
large number of such appeals ceme 
from dishonest people who systemat- 
ically live on charity obtained under 
false pretences. But Queen Alexandra 
always aids any genuine case of dis- 
tress to the best of her ability, as the 
following story shows, which came di- 
rectly under the writer’s notice. A 
young girl living in Cork, whose par- 
ents were in very poor circumstanees, 
was attacked by lupus in her face, caus- 
ing a terrible disfigurement. The doc- 
tor informed her that it could probably 
be cured by the light-treatment; but at 
this time—it was in the summer of 102 
—-there was no hospital in Cork where 
such treatment could be had, and only 
one or two hospitals in Dublin, and 
into neither of the latter had the girl 
any chance of getting admitted for a 
considerable period, owing to the large 
number of people waiting for admis- 
sion. The girl at last wrote to the 
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Queen, praying Her Majesty to aid her 
in getting into a London hospital. 
Now, when the Queen received this let- 
ter she was on board the royal yacht 
with the King, who was in the early 
stages of recovery after his serious ill- 
ness, and it would be but natural to 
suppose that Her Majesty in such cir- 
cumstances would not be able to at- 
tend to her correspondence as promptly 
as she usually does. As a matter of 
fact, the Queen attended to this poor 
girl’s appeal at once, and less than a 
week after she had written the letter 
the girl received an order admitting 
her to a London hospital, and also a 
kind and sympathetic letter from the 
Queen. This is but one of the thou- 
sand acts of kindness which Queen 
Alexandra has so constantly per- 
formed; the public hear of very few of 
them, but they have endeared Her 
Majesty to thousands of her subjects. 

When the Queen is out of London 
letters are forwarded to her twice a 
day from Buckingham Palace by the 
usual mail service, and once a day 
when Her Majesty is abroad. King’s 
messengers are never employed to 
carry the Queen’s letters. No letter 
written by the King or Queen need be 
stamped, whether the letters be on 


public or private business; nor need 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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any letter written by members of the 
royal household on their Majesties’ 
business be stamped; but members of 
the royal household must stamp their 
private letters. 

All the royal palaces are, of course, 
connected with the telephone. The 
King subscribes to the telephone serv- 
ice in the ordinary manner, but in the 
use of it a very special privilege is 
granted to His Majesty. Whenever a 
call comes through the trunk exchange 
from the King it is given precedence 
over all other calls. There are, for ex- 
ample, but four wires between London 
and Brussels, which are bespoken by 
callers in advance, and each gets a 
line in his turn, for which he has to 
wait as a rule about two hours. But 
when a call from the King comes 
through His Majesty is given the first 
line that becomes disengaged, no mat- 
ter how many other people may be 
waiting to use it. No trunk line may 
be used by any person for more than 
six minutes, and the usual duration of 
a conversation is three minutes, so that 
the King has never long to wait for 
a clear line when he requires to make 
a long distance call. There is, by the 
way, no legal limit to the duration of 
the conversation when His Majesty 
speaks through the telephone. 

W. T. Roberts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Clotilda and Selma found that 
Michael was not te be moved from his 
objection to Kremski. Next day they 
put their views before him with all the 
eloquence at their command, and as- 
sured him that his own were intoler- 
ably narrow and antiquated. They 
said that the world was moving and 
that the intelligent vanguard consid- 
ered such prejudices as his ridiculous. 

LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVIII. 2534 


He asked them if Kremski and the 
frog-mouthed girl belonged to the in- 
telligent vanguard. 

“Of course they do,” said Selma. 

“Then let us keep well behind it,” 
said Michael. 

“I suppose you actually prefer peo- 
ple like the Walsinghams?” 

“A thousand times.” 

“We shall never agree, then.” 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted. 
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“I don't understand the position,” 
said Clotilda. “I have always under- 
stood that I was living in my mother’s 
house, and that as a married woman 
I was answerable to no one but my 


husband.” 

“There can be no doubt about that,” 
said Michael. 

“Then why do you raise objections 


to my friends?” 

“Because Crewe isn’t here to do it.” 

“I suppose that in this house you 
consider yourself head of the family?” 

“Why define the position? I don’t 
want to.” 

“You think it your duty to look after 
us?” 

“My pleasure, you mean,” said 
Michael, who thought Clotilda tire- 
some, but loveable, and got on very 
well with her. 

“He believes that every woman 
needs a man to look after her,” said 
Selma scornfully. 

“That’s too sweeping,” said Michael. 
“Some women do.” 

“We don’t. We have always been 
accustomed to look after ourselves. A 
modern family is a republic. There 
is no head. As for the phrase ‘master 
of the house,’ I consider it an offensive 
one.” 

“So do I,” 
Nothing would 
Sing 

Michael did not say so to his sisters, 
but he knew by this time that he 
would have had an easier task if his 
mother had supported him consistently. 
She did not wish to be insincere, but 
her moods and her opinions were all 
made of stuff that did not last. He 
had believed that she was anxious 
about the intimacy between Clotilda 
and Deminski, yet she would often say 
or do something that encouraged it. 
She had assured him that she would 
not countenance Selma's wish to live 
in Paris by herself, yet he had heard 
her discuss it with Deminski as if the 
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plan had her favor. She would not 
conform to the social habits and prej- 
udices of her neighbors, but she re- 
sented it when they were spectators of 
her irregularities. On Michael's ac- 
count and on her own she was an- 
noyed when Mrs. Walsingham stum- 
bled over the char-woman’s pail, but 
instead of blaming her own want of 
method she took a dislike to Mrs. 
Walsingham. Nevertheless, when ua 
week or two had passed, she said to 
Michael that she supposed the call 
must be returned. 

“T suppose so,” said Michael, and it 
was settled that Mrs. Severin should 
have a carriage from the nearest livery 
stables and perform this unwounted 
duty in a comfortable way. 

Michael had told his mother that he 
would give her a sufficient fixed sum 
for housekeeping, and that he would 
pay other necessary expenses, such as. 
Bob's schooling, rent, taxes, fire, and 
wine. She should keep her own small 
income for clothes and incidental ex- 
penses; and he would also make Selma 
and Camilla an allowance for clothes. 
Mrs. Severin recognized that Michael 
was behaving generously, but she did 
not really enjoy having a fixed sum 
for housekeeping. She did not enjoy 
anything that was fixed and method- 
ical, and she complained to her daugh- 
ters that the plan was unbusinesslike, 
because no one could spend exactly the 
same sum on food every week in the 
year. 

“Sometimes I shall have a pound or 
two left, sometimes I shall want a 
pound or two more,” she argued plain- 
tively. 

“You need never have a pound or 
two left.” said Clotilda. “You can al- 
ways buy a hat or a blouse for one of 
us.” 

“And when you want more you must 
show Michael the books and ask for 
it,’ said Selma. “If he calls the tune 
he must expect to pay the piper.” 
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“Or you might save a little one week 
to help the next,” said Camilla. 

“I’ve never saved money,” said Mrs. 
Severin. “Your dear father said it 
wasn’t in my nature and he couldn't 
expect me to. He. said I had all the 
other virtues, and that no one was per- 
fect.” 

“Money-saving is a vice, not a vir- 
tue,” said Selma. “It leads to usury 
and meanness, Deminski says————” 

“It isn’t a vice any of us have to 
fight against,” said Clotilda cheerfully, 
“so why bother about it? It would 
really be more convenient if some of 
us sometimes had a sixpence.” 

But there was a new air of ease and 
plenty in the house now that Michael 
had come home, and when the whole 
family went to return Mrs. Walsing- 
ham’s call they all wore new clothes. 
It had not occurred to Michael to tell 
them that only two should go, and as 
it was a fine day, the unwonted chance 
of a drive across London tempted 
them. Bob, looking angelic in clean 
white flannels, sat on the box. Mrs. 
Severin, Selma and Camilla had gone 
to Liberty for their new things, but 
Clotilda said she would rather be 
smart than picturesque. She wore a 
white embroidered muslin and an at- 
tractive but daring hat. When they 
reached Rutland-gate they all five got 
down and looked at each other nerv- 
ously as they waited at the front door. 
Even Bob was solemn. Then the door 
flew open, they saw a footman with a 
butler behind him, and Mrs. Severin 
asked if Mrs. Walsingham was at 
home. A moment later the inwardly 
derisive and outwardly impassive but- 
ler was leading the little crowd up- 
stairs. 

The drawing-room had a good many 
people in it, as Mrs. Walsingham had 
asked a few friends to tea, while oth- 
ers happened to be calling after Clara’s 
dance. So the arrival of the Severins 
made a small sensation. No one knew 
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who this group of handsome but odd- 
looking people could be, for Mrs. Wal- 
singham was not one of those London 
hostesses who make a reputation by 
gathering freaks under her roof. Mrs. 
Severin wore a pale . Havana-colored 
silk, and over it ‘a long gathered cloak 
of brown velveteen. Her hat was 
brown and floppy, and had brown os- 
trich feathers in it. The lovely young 
woman who came in with her was 
dressed in the height of fashion, and 
might have been the humorous widow 
who marries the elderly deus ex ma- 
china in the fourth act. Behind her 
came an early Sargent, a Burne-Jones, 
and a child by Reynolds. Selma was 
dressed in blue and green, floating sin- 
uous draperies of blue and green— 
rather too vivid for her own vivid col- 
oring, but effective and not to be for- 
gotten. Camilla wore a thin mole-gray 
gown, and a big hat of the same shade. 
She looked rather frightened as she 
came in with Bob holding her hand. 

Mrs. Walsingham sent a swift glance 
towards her daughters, and Selma saw 
it and the flash of derision in it. If 
it had been possible she would have 
turned there and then and run away. 
But she had to advance with the others 
and be amiably received by the three 
ladies of the house, who took steps at 
once to distribute the mew-comers 
amongst their other guests. Mrs. Sev- 
erin and Clotilda found themselves 
near the Walsinghams. Beatrice took 
Selma to another part of the room and 
introduced a young man, who looked 
at her as if she frightened him, and 
after considering her toilet reflectively, 
asked her if she had been to the Acad- 
emy. Selma looked at him, he vowed 
later, as if he was some new kind of 
insect, and said that she was an artist, 
and that artists did not go to the Acad- 
emy. So he stroked his chin with a 
worried air, and explained that he 
meant the picture show at Burlington 
House, didn’t she know? 
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“I mean that too,” said Selma, re- 
fusing both tea and coffee which were 
offered to her just then. 

“I say, won’t you have some tea?” 
said her companion, trying to get away 
from pictures to an easier subject. 

“I never drink tea,” said Selma, in 
the low tragic voice that, like her eyes, 
gave exaggerated emphasis to all she 
said. 

“Coffee, then?” 

“Coffee and tea are both poison.” 

“What an extraordinary and awful 
girl,” thought the young man, but as 
he had nice manners he continued in a 
brave way to make conversation. 

“I should have thought, you know, 
that artists would go to the Academy 
to see their own and their friends’ 
pictures,” he said. 

“None of the pictures at the Acad- 
emy are painted by artists,” said 
Selma. 

“Oh, I say!” cried the young man; 
“vou're pulling my leg.” 

Selma stared at him solemnly and 
sadly, moved her chair a little, and 
seemed to reflect on what he had said. 

“I suppose you're talking slang,” she 
observed at length. “Why do you?” 

“Oh, I say!” exclaimed the young 
man again, for this was a_ poser. 
“How would you talk?” 

“Correctly,” said Selma. 
were you educated?” 

“Educated ?” 

“Never mind. I dare say you can’t 
help it. Tell me who some of these 
people are. They look very dull. I 
wonder whether people who look dull 
feel dull, or whether they are quite 
contented with their trivial little out- 
look? I suppose they may be?” 

“I’m sure 1 don’t know,” said the 
young man, and then to his intense 
relief Clara Walsingham came up to 
them and tackled Selma herself. She 
talked of this, that, and nothing for 
about a minute, and then with her lit- 
tle air of serene self-possession floated 
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away again, the happy young man in 
her train. 

“Who is that girl?” he murmured. 

“A sister of my father’s new junior 
partmer . .. a Miss Severin. We 
called, and this ... I suppose . 
is the return call.” 

“Well, they’ve shown willing,” said 
the young man, “five thick.” Clara 
permitted herself to smile. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Severin and Clotilda 
had unfortunately been placed next to 
a self-important, easily shocked person 
called Mrs. Legrange, who lived in a 
large house near the Crescent and 
could see their garden from her back 
windows, knew the whole family by 
sight, and would not have known it on 
any other terms for the world. 

“I’m sure I’ve often seen you be- 
fore,” said Mrs. Severin, with vague 
friendliness. 

“Why, yes,” put in Clotilda. “You 
live quite near us, don’t you? Your 
husband came to see us once, soon 
after we went to the Crescent.” 

“I don’t remember it,” said Mrs. Sev- 
erin. 

“Nor do I,” said Mrs. Legrange. 
“Perhaps you are thinking of the peo- 
ple next door to me, whom I do not 
know.” 

“They are a lively lot,” said Clotilda. 
“I often wish we knew them.” 

“I should have thought there would 
be no difficulty; they look like people 
who would know anybody—Tom, Dick, 
and Harry.” 

“T like sociable, friendly people; don't 
you?” said Mrs. Severin. 

“Not always,” said Mrs. Legrange, 
with an air of indifference that was 
meant to discourage further conversa- 
tion. But Clotilda went on talking. 

“I saw Mr. Legrange when he 
called,” she said. “He stayed a long 
time and we got quite friendly. He 
always takes off his hat to me when 
we meet.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Legrange. 
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“Yes. I don’t think he has looked 
well lately. Is he quite well?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“But why did he call, Clotilda?” said 
Mrs. Severin. “I don’t remember any- 
thing about it.” 

“We didn’t tell you at the time be- 
eause you’d just been reading some 
book about education, and for at least 
a fortnight you thought you'd educate 
Bob.” 

“I remember that,” said Mrs. Sev- 
erin with a sigh. “But it was impos- 
sible.” 

“And Bob had been throwing stones 
at your conservatory,” continued Clo- 
tilda, addressing Mrs. Legrange. “He 
broke three panes in one week.” 

“I suppose Bob is your brother,” said 
Mrs. Legrange. 

“Yes. That pretty boy over there, 
eating cake.” 

“It is his fifth piece, I have watched 
him,” said Mrs. Legrange. 

“I call that rude,” said a deep voice 
by her side, and looking up quite 
startled, she saw that the blue and 
green girl had come across the room 
and was standing just behind her. 
However. she soon recovered her self- 
possession if not her temper. 

“I call it greedy,” she said; “but I 
suppose he doesn’t know better.” 

“That is the daughter who paints,” 
said Mrs. Severin, as Selma moved 
away. “She is soon going to Paris.” 

“Will she be with a family or in a 
pension?” said Mrs. Walsingham, who 
came up just then. “I know two de- 
lightful elderly maiden ladies who live 
out at Pessy.——” 

“That wouldn’t suit Selma,” said 
Mrs. Severin. “She means to live by 
herself in the Quartier Latin.” 

“But surely you will not allow that,” 
said Mrs. Walsingham uncomfortably. 
She began to wonder how long a call 
these inharmonious people proposed to 
make. She was not the woman to 
pluck success out of failure and treat 
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the Severin family as an amusing epi- 
sode in a dullish afternoon. Their 
presence irritated and disturbed her. 
Yet she perceived that at the other end 
of the room, where the younger ones 
sat with Mrs. St. Erth, there was a 
merry party. 

Mrs. St. Erth had come in a little 
while ago, and had seen Camilla and 
Bob sitting by themselves rather for- 
lornly. 

“Who are they?” she had asked 
Clara, and then she had gone up to 
them. 

“Didn’t your brother tell you that we 
met at the dance here?” she said when 
she had introduced herself. 

“No,” said Camilla. 

“I think you are a little like him— 
though you are fairer than he is.” 

“None of us are like him,” said Ca- 
milla, but she flushed with pleasure. 

“I am,” said Bob. 

“Not a bit,” said Mrs. St. Erth, and 
then the three made friends. Pres- 
ently Clara, thinking that Mrs. St. 
Erth had sacrificed herself sufficiently, 
brought up the young man who had 
got on so badly with Selma. He got 
on very well with Madeline and Ca- 
milla, and it was his happy idea to 
feed Bob with cakes. He found a 
silver basket heaped with them and 
plied the boy. At last it became a 
game, and Bob took cakes in order to 
play his part with credit. 

“I shall have to stop soon,” he said 
regretfully, but he was lifting a fresh 
cake to his mouth when Selma 
swooped down on him and made a 
snatch at it. Bob gave a scream of 
anger that was heard all over the 
room, but he kept the cake. 

“Some woman over there has been 
watching you,” said Selma indignantly. 
“She says vou have had five.” 

“This one makes seven,” said Bob, 
“They are very small, and I didn’t eat 
any dinner because we had mince. I 
hate mince.” 
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“So de I,” said the young man, put- 
ting a petit four into each of Bob's 
hands. 

“Now you're as sticky as I am,” said 
Bob. 

“T shall not shake hands with either 
of you,” said Mrs, St. Erth. 

She looked at Camilla and Bob as if 
she liked them, and when she laughed 
at Bob she looked young and happy. 
Camilla admired Madeline extremely 
because she was lovely, kind, and 
beautifully dressed; and Madeline liked 
Camilla’s gentle manners and her Ma- 
donna face. She saw that Selma was 
handsome and probably cleverer than 
her younger sister, and that the dra- 
matic pose of her long limbs was nat- 
ural and not.put on. But Selma took 
for granted that men and women with 
a certain cachet of worldliness were 
fools, and she expressed this opinion 
in manner even when she restrained 
her tongue. She was a clever girl in 
some ways, but she never tried to cor- 
rect her preconceived opinions by 
facts. She went on treating other peo- 
ple as if they were idiots, and resent- 
ing it when they avoided her because 
she was so disagreeable. She acted 
like a wet blanket on the little group 
with the cake-basket. Instead of de- 
voting themselves to Bob they began 
to talk to each other, but their ideas 
did not flow, and every one was re- 
lieved when Mrs. Severin and Clotilda 
came towards them on their way to 
the door. Bob was the last of his 
party to leave the room, and Mrs. St. 
Erth went with him to the top of the 
stairs. 

“I'm coming to see you some day,” 
she said, kissing him. “Will you come 
to see me?” 

“Where do you live?” said Bob, hur- 
riedly brushing off the kiss with his 
sleeve. 

“250, Grosvenor Gardens. Can you 
remember that?” 

“Yes,” said Bob. “When shall lcome?” 


“Whenever you like.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes, if you like. But. you can’t 
come by yourself, can you?” 

“Of course I can,” said Bob scorn- 
fully. 

“To lunch? or shall you be at 
school.” 

“I can miss school—I often do. 
What time is your lunch?” 

“Half-past one. What would you 
like?” 

“Peas and strawberries.” 

“Shall I ask a nice little girl I know 
to play with you?” 

“No,” said Bob vehemently; “I hate 
girls.” 

He was halfway downstairs by this 
time, but turned back to say something 
more. 

“Have you any animals?” he said. 
“T like animals.” 

“Do you mean Noah’s Ark animals?” 
said Madeline. 

Bob gave a scornful quiet chuckle. 
“You haven't any children,” he said 
positively. 

“No,” said Madeline, “but I can bor- 
row one or two.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble. I’m not very 
fond of children. I only meant that if 
you were used to them you'd know I 
was much too old for a Noah’s Ark.” 

“T have a dog,” said Madeline. 

“That will do,” said Bob, and then 
Selma hurried him downstairs. 

“What a duck of a child,” said Mad- 
eline, as she went back into the draw- 
ing-room; “and what a queer, hand- 
some, amusing €amily.” 

“You would think them queer if you 
lived as near them as I do,” said Mrs. 
Legrange, who was acquainted with 
Madeline and heard what she said. 

“Oh, do you know them?” said Mad- 
eline. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Legrange. 
“They claim acquaintance with my 
husband because when they throw 
stones at my windows he calls and re- 
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monstrates. Otherwise there is no in- 
tercourse between my household ard 
theirs. Can you tell me what freak of 
fate brought them here this afternoon? 
I should have thought that Mrs. Wal- 
singham was the last woman in Lon- 
don——” 

“Mrs. Severin’s eldest son has just 
been made a partner in the business,” 

The Times. 
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explained Mrs. St. Erth. “Mr. Walsing- 
ham and my husband both think very 
highly of him.” 

Mrs. Legrange looked astonished and 
put out. “Well,” she said at length, “I 
don’t think highly of his family. I 
should advise him to get away from 
them as soon as he can.” 


(To be continued.) 





IN THE STEERAGE. 


June 1909. Friday. Left London 
yesterday evening, arriving at Liver- 
pool at 1 A.M. in time for a good sleep 
in a good bed preparatory for the 
worst that a third class passage to 
Quebec (£5 15s. from London tout com- 
pris) might bring forth. The voucher 
supplied by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company to be exchanged at Eus- 
ton for a railway ticket betrays to the 
booking-clerk the true character of the 
traveller, who might otherwise pass 
unnoticed as merely a member of the 
decaying aristocracy to whom third 
class railway travelling is now so com- 
monplace an experience. He treats the 
“emigrant,” as the traveller and his 
ticket are henceforward labelled, with 
the respect which a laboring man, 
under the influence of one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches, might be expected 
to show to a Duke. 

Why a third class passenger on a 
steamship should be dubbed as an 
“emigrant,” which he often is not, or 
a “steerage passenger,” it is hard to 
say; for there is no doubt that both 
appellations repel the better classes. 
The emigrant is considered by the law 
to require the kindly shepherdhood of 
the State; improved education of the 
poor, and the impoverishment of the 
Tich, have utterly falsified this assump- 
tion in the case of British emigrants. 
The steerage are uncommonly com- 


petent to watch their own interests, 
and go out of their way to cast re- 
flections on the very decent food sup- 
plied them so that there may be no 
question of their independence. But 
tradition treats the steerage passenger 
as though he were a Russian Jew or 
a Hungarian. Bestially ignorant he is 
held to be, and as cattle he is rounded 
up and herded. If human beings have 
the instinct of the herd, nowhere can 
this characteristic be given greater 
latitude than in the steerage. Here 
they are mere self-moving merchan- 
dise, so that the reflecting emigrant is 
surprised to find himself described on 
his ticket as “one soul.” But the com- 
pliment given on one line is snatched 
away on the next by the definition 
“equal to one statute adult,” the legal 
analysis of a soul. 

The steamship ticket is in many 
ways an interesting document. The 
Empress of Ireland is of 14,500 tons, 
and 18,000 horse-power, and a sched- 
ule for each day of the week details 
the food to which the emigrant is en- 
titled. One item which figures in the 
daily programme suffers an ominous 
loss of virtue after the Sabbath, on 
which day it appears as “fresh bread,” 
dropping all its freshness for the rest 
of the week as plain “bread.” 

By the time Liverpool dock is 
reached, most of the rending scenes of 
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parting, which give truth to the senti- 
ment “Partir, c’est mourir un peu,” 
have had their turn, and there are but 
few of those bitter tears, and desperate 
wavings of hands and handkerchiefs 
which generally give such pathos to 
the departure of an emigrant ship. 
The tenders load up, very largely with 
Scandinavians, and by 10.30 A.M. the 
steerage are all on board. The steer- 
age quarters are all forward: the crew 
are aft. A steward marks the tickets 
for berths; the lucky ones get cabins, 
but a great number—some three hun- 
dred—have their tickets defaced with a 
big O. B. in blue chalk, which means 
“open berth” and considerable discom- 
fort. The open berths—as opposed to 
four-berth cabins—are long rows of 
bunks side by side, each with its 
straw-stuffed pillow and mattress, and 
brown wiry blanket, and only divided 
from its neighbors by a low rail. 
Quick decision is necessary in opening 
negotiations with the cleanest and 
most suitable looking person for a 
neighbor. A young man—with every 
appearance of being a “remittance 
man,” as the Canadians opprobriously 
style the young English vawrien, whose 
sole occupation on arrival in Canada 
is to squander the allowance sent from 
home—is hurriedly approached and 
persuaded; but the O.B.s cannot be 
pleasant in a rough sea, and one prays 
that God may temper the wind to the 
steerage passenger. There are no 
basins or luxuries of that kind for the 
sick or the sound, so that the sick just 
use the floor and thus draw many of 
the sound into the vortex. 

The steerage is crammed full—nine 
hundred passengers of all kinds and 
sorts from a bearded old slum-bird to 
three young Danes in brogued shoes, 
bright socks, and immaculate suits, 
bound for Toronto. Norway contrib- 
utes a large number of fine, clear com- 
plexioned men, with women to match, 
some of them with numerous families, 


in whom all signs of sorrow at eradica- 
tion from the home has long since been 
dispelled by newborn hope. Only Eng- 
lish, Americans, and Scandinavians are 
allowed on these Empress boats, so we 
are, so to speak, a select lot. 

After our berths had been assigned 
to us we were rounded up for an hour 
on the first-class deck, a solid column 
of humanity right the length of the 
deck, howling children, tired women 
and all, pressing steadily forward and 
squeezing the front ones out into a 
single file past the doctors. As one 
reached the saluting point, the order 
came “caps and hats off; ladies raise 
their veils, gloves off.” With a cursory 
glance the doctor assured himself that 
each one was free of glaucoma, ring- 
worm, and the rest, and that the hands 
had the full complement of fingers, 
and so the nine hundred marched past. 
Then we were herded down to dinner 
—pea-soup, corned beef, and boiled 
potatoes. 

The Scandinavians are an uncom- 
monly clean-looking lot, and immensely 
fit, both men and women, a sad con- 
trast with the sallow-faced English 
people. There is one extraordinary old 
British couple, a regular third-rate 
Peckham lot, the old woman in a4 black 
crocheted hair-net, and bonnet of beads 
and bedraggled feathers, a red woollen 
shawl, and threadbare satins, looking 
too supremely brainless for words. 
Goodness knows what they can be 
going for in the evening of their lives, 
unless to see relatives. There are all 
sorts and kinds amongst us—a great 
many Swedes and Norwegians, long 
since settled in the States, returning 
home; an Englishman who has just 
been home after twenty-eight years for 
the first time, a pensioned prison 
warder in British Columbia, now a 
fruit-grower; another Englishman, 2 
storekeeper from near Winnipeg, just 
been home after an absence of thirty- 
eight years, much upset by the reviv- 
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ing of old memories, wishes he had 
never left home and is now going to 
wind up things in Canada and come 
back to die in England; two mechanics 
from the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., of Mid- 
dlesbrough, coming out, quite planless, 
to look for a job; my stable neighbor, 
a surveyor’s draughtsman it turns out, 
equally planless; Mr. T., a tanner from 
Manchester; three young Danes, exqui- 
site gentlemen, who have been one or 
two years in business in London, and 
are now off to Canada by way of go- 
ing into business there. These latter 
are a very comic trio, walk about in 
priceless pumps amongst the filth and 
disorganization, and pretend to be very 


uncomfortable, and have amongst their 


baggage top hats in hat-boxes and all 
the other paraphernalia of gilded 
youths, 

At 3 P.M. we went alongside the 
wharf, and took on board the saloon 
passengers. 

Sunday. Saturday uneventful. The 
Scandinavians danced to the concer- 
tina on the covered deck, which is the 
common-room, from dewy morn to 
dusky eve, while the Middlesbrough 
mechanics and the Manchester tanner 
were being ill. 

Yesterday morning the first sign of 
dawn in the open berths was the sound 
of sickness. No basins, so the floor is 
used indiscriminately. The wise got 
up as soon as they woke and went on 
deck. The smell of cooking kippers 
heralded breakfast at seven o'clock. 
However, the kippers were not for the 
steerage, it seemed, for we had to be 
content with porridge, corned beef, 
washy coffee, and marmalade. The 
bulk of the third class crowded up on 
the decks, or stayed in their bunks and 
were sick there, so that the dining- 
room, which is about amidships and 
therefore the best place in a pitching 
vessel, was practically empty, and 
made a very comfortable reading-room. 
There I spent most of the day. 
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The food is really very good and 
plenteous, the best part of the show, 
though it must be said that the ar- 
rangements generally in the steerage 
are excellent, and that the whole of the 
quarters are washed out twice a day, 
and are therefore scrupulously clean, 
at any rate for these two moments. 
The dining-room runs athwart the ves- 
sel. It seats three hundred persons, so 
the nine hundred have their meals 
in three sittings. I am in the first sit- 
ting. The food is plain, the cutlery is 
cheap, and the tea and coffee are quite 
bad, but otherwise things are good. 
One steward to every twelve passen- 
gers, white table-cloths, and carpets on 
the floor. Breakfast at 7, dinner at 12, 
high tea at 5, biscuits and cheese at 
&.30, is the order of things. Yesterday 
our menu was: Breakfast—porridge, 
corned beef, butter and jam, or mar- 
malade ad lib. Dinner—thick soup. 
corned beef, boiled potatoes and hari- 
cots, semolina pudding. Tea—excellent 
pressed beef, jam, tea. Supper—chips 
of captains’ biscuits and chunks of 
Cheshire cheese, the biscuits stale and 
musty, with weevils and weevils’ webs 
throughout. I had always imagined 
the weevil to be a fiction of Captain 
Marryat’s. 

This morning I unwisely elected to 
have boiled eggs for breakfast, as an 
alternative to liver and bacon, as a 
follow on to porridge. The first egg 
was deep brown, admirably suitable 
for external application to a political 
opponent, the second was good in color, 
but quite rotten too, so I reverted to 
liver and bacon. 

One wonders whether it might not 
be possible to give newer biscuits and, 
at any rate, passable cooking eggs. 

Dancing went on steadily all day be- 
tween decks, and in the evening there 
was also a small musical opposition 
not far off, singing Moody and Sankey 
hymns. 

Dancing went on lustily until 9 P.M., 
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wien the ladies were ordered off to 
their beds, and festivities ended. The 
men gravitated slowly downwards, too, 
and by 10 P.M. only a few stragglers 
loitered about, amidst a scene of deso- 
lation and dirt like that of a third- 
class waiting-room in a railway station 
in the dark hours of the morning. 

A north-west wind got up in the 
night, making things stir, and there 
was fairly general sickness and dis- 
tress which combined with the over- 
loaded atmosphere to make the open 
berths a little inferno. That, and the 
desire to get to the common wash-room 
before the crowd, made rapid rising 
at 6 A.M. easy. The sea breaking over 
the upper deck made it inadvisable to 
venture out there, and those who did 
eventually paid the penalty of complete 
immersion by two big waves. 

Monday. Last night we tumbled 
about very considerably, but all 
is right. On the first class is B—, 
an Eton friend of mine, also J. H., 
who was at Eton and in France with 
me. B came down yesterday, and 
we had a talk. He is in business with 
R——, Canada Development Co., or 
something of that kind. Then yester- 
day evening S. G., of ‘s Bank, sent 
down to ask me to come up, but I 
was dirty and not at all prepared to see 
him, nor did I want to, so I told the 
messenger to make my excuses; it is 
rather a nuisance, all that; the escape 
from one’s own surroundings is very 
difficult. 

Then the head steward down here, 
to whom I had addressed a letter a 
day or two before starting asking him 
to reserve me a berth (a letter he never 
got) was effusive in apology last night 
—the purser so sorry, &c.—in fact my 
identity discovered—was for moving 
me from my O.B. to a cabin by some 
unholy manceuvre—would I like my 
meals separate, and goodness knows 
what, all of which I of course refused 
—but it is irritating. 








To-day I must, I think, pay my re 
spects to G——,, so I have just been to 
the barber and had a shave. There 
still remains a descent to Hades to get 
a clean collar and a better coat—all 
very troublesome. 

Yesterday evening I got into conver- 
sation with the couple from Peckham; 
they are, it now turns out, not residents 
of Peckham, but of a neighboring dis- 
trict; he aged seventy, a coal-heaver, 
she sixty-six. They have a married son 
and a married daughter at Moosejaw, 
“doing nicely,” so they have wound up 
the house in the slums of London and 
are migrating. What a picture—the 
arrival of the old lady and her bead 
bonnet at Moosejaw! 

The sea calmed down this afternoon, 
and the sun brought out large numbers 
onto the deck to be flogged by the 
wind and toasted in the sun. We lay 
in heaps on the tarpaulin cover over 
the hold, and those who could, slept. 
Suddenly a conversation with a young 
New Zealander, who describes himself 
as a journalist, going to Canada plan- 
less like the rest, was broken by B——, 
whom I had come across in the first 
class earlier in the journey. He sat 
and talked for some time, told me I 
had also been sighted by J. H., who 
with his wife is also in the first class. 
I, too, had sighted J. H. 

A dignitary of the Church, who is 
travelling to Canada to visit a relative 
out there, “kindly” came from the first 
class to hold a service for the dregs 
yesterday. The reverend gentleman is 
not in any way distinguishable from 
the usual type of parson. He chose to 
read a letter once addressed by Bishop 
w——, “his dear friend,” to intending 
emigrants, interspersing it with his 
own remarks. It was in many ways 
unfortunate; it assumed that all the 
emigrants were leaving for their coun- 
try’s good, urged them to forget the 
past and only look forward to the fu- 
ture, a sound life in the future was 
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the best repentance for past mistakes, 
and so on. However it was taken in 
such good part that he is coming down 
again this afternoon to proceed with 
his kindly meant work. 

Various passengers have discovered 
to me their identity—a milliner’s hand 
from Acton, with baby, married to a 
signaller on H.M.S. Edward VII., who 
is just off to the China station, so she 
joins her parents at Ottawa, where the 
father is a sign-painter. Then there is 
an Irishman from Belfast, with eight 
years on a ranch in British Columbia 
behind him; two American faith heal- 
ers, of the Apostolic Faith Mission, 
homeward bound from Johannesburg, 
not bad fellows, who spend their time 
reading poetry and talking of Christ 
with almost blasphemous familiarity; 
a Norwegian builder, twenty-eight 
years in Wyoming, just been over to 
Norway, much disappointed with the 
disappearance of friends and the cool- 
ness of those who remain, and intends 
never to return there; the son of a 
prominent waiter at the C. P. R. Hotel, 
in Montreal, going out to join his 
father; he is a long-haired, sallow-faced 
youth of the commonest type, who 
came to the organizer of a concert last 
night and volunteered to sing, de 
scribing himself as a “professional 
comedian”; a Manchester commission 
agent, who came home last year from 
South Africa where he was in the 
Police, and now proposes by means of 
letters of introduction to find work in 
Montreal; a young fireman on the 
Cc. P. R. in British Columbia, who is re- 
turning after six months’ suspension 
for being drunk, a time which he has 
spent in going to Australia, doing three 
weeks as fireman at the Broken Hill 
mine, then a trip round New Zealand 
as cook’s assistant and then home. So 
you see there is no lack of variety. 

Tuesday. Last night the ship pitched 
very badly, and we got the full benefit 
up in the bows. The result was a very 
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unpleasant night. The tremendous 
blows of the sea -against the side of 
the ship, a few feet off one’s head, the 
sound of rushing waters, the rattling 
of bars and chains overhead, and the 
sighs of the sick, livened the open 
berths into hell and made anything but 
intermittent sleep impossible. 

On waking in the morning in the 
rough and tumble, the only thing to do 
is to slip on clothes as quickly as pos- 
sible and get upstairs with soap and 
hairbrush to the wash-house. away 
from the overcharged atmosphere. 
Not that the wash-house, which is a 
multum in parvo, is all that it might 
be, but it is the change perhaps that 
is comparatively stimulating. Up to 
now some of the bolder and cleaner 
spirits had taken cold sea baths in the 
four bathrooms which form part of the 
wash-room but these have now been 
locked up because the Scandinavians 
would wash their dirty clothes in them, 
so there is every excuse for not repeat- 
ing what is at best a doubtful pleasure, 
and in rough weather most unpleasant. 

In the afternoon, it being still too 
rough to go out on deck, I retired as 
usual to the dining-room, but discovery 
has now robbed this sanctuary of its 
solitude, and moreover, the parson 
ruined it as a reading-room yesterday 
afternoon by holding an extension of 
his Sunday service. He went round 
with more or less success, in pursuit 
of bis friendly mission, excellent and 
necessary no doubt, but repulsive to 
those who fear and resent the domina- 
tion of the priest. 

It was very rough all day, and a 
large proportion of our friends stayed 
below; in fact some must have been 
down the whole journey, for now that 
we are beginning to talk confidently of 
seeing land and the Strait of Belle 
Isle by to-morrow morning, all sorts 
of new faces are appearing from the 
howels of the ship, bleached like sea- 
kale which has never seen light. 
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Nevertheless, there was still sufficient 
grit among the survivors to organize a 
concert, and a very inferior artistic 
performance it was, in spite of the 
“charming rendering” of “Angus Mac- 
donald” by Mrs. T., the Manchester 
tanner’s wife. 

At this stage of the journey the chil- 
dren’s sand-pit, a square “Spielplatz” 
on the covered deck surrounded by a 
low rail, has become very loathsome. 
A charming feature of the covered 
deck in theory, it is the very opposite 
in practice and in a rough sea. 

In the afternoon I made a trip to the 
first class to pay my respects to S. G., 
and I found him playing bridge with 
my two Eton friends and another. We 
talked for some time until his dinner 
waited for him. 

Wednesday. Last night was again 
rough, making us open-berthers loth to 
turn in, but as the dining-room is 
closed at 9 P.M., and the smoking-room 
is utterly foul with the smoking and 
drinking of the least desirable section, 
and the sea had dripped through onto 
the tarpaulin cover of the hold which 
was one of the few resting-piaces on 
the covered deck, there was no alterna- 
tive for the utterly tired. 

Down below the bombardment of 
the waves had somewhat subsided, so 
that sleep was more possible, but pitch- 
ing and rolling in the middle of the 
night was chronic, and extorted its toll 
to the discomfiture of the rest. On the 
whole, things were better, and this 
morning the nigger two or three berths 
off me even hummed a hymn as he 
dressed, and broke off from that into 
some love-song. 

Yesterday we got into wireless com- 
munication with two steamers home- 
ward bound. and we are daily kept 
supplied with news from Reuter’s— 
rather impressive even now, though it 
does away with the curious sensation 
of being clean cut off from the world 
for a few days, which is one prac- 


tically outside the ordinary civilized 
person’s experience nowadays. 

Thursday. Yesterday brought the ship 
within the Strait of Belle Isle. We 
had passed four icebergs the evening 
before, which was an interesting ex- 
perience but it caused a severe fall of 
the temperature. The foreseeing ones 
realized that it was going to be cold in 
the night and made full preparations 
with great coat, aqua-scutum, and the 
rest. And thoroughly cold it was. 

The day passed in the midst of a 
Happy Hampstead _ scene. Very 
crowded decks, dancing, and pande- 
monium. An old fellow from Alder- 
shot, going to join his four sons at 
Blandford, Ontario, who had ascended 
into our little world as one risen from 
the dead after four days’ utter dejec- 
tion under the roughness of the sea, 
played the concertina with unequalled 
skill to the delight of the dance-loving 
Scandinavians, and especially of the 
jolly, fat lumberman’s wife. from 
Michigan, who is the most energetic 
and best dancer of the party. 

Towards evening the report got 
about that a well-known Labor Mem- 
ber, who is a second-class passenger to 
Canada to examine labor conditions, 
would come and say a few words to 
the steerage. The steerage, and espe- 
cially the septuagenarian coal-heaver 
and his slum-queen wife—the M.P.’s 
constituents—were delighted, and 
down the English section went to the 
dining-saloon to see the show. The 
irrepressible parson was there and un- 
dertook (“overdid” would better suit 
the case) the conduct of the meeting. 
Also two ladies from the second, re- 
puted to be “very well-known singers,” 
were graciously pleased to come down 
to entertain us. The parson introduced 
the Labor Member as the man who 
had risen from the lowest rung of the 
ladder, &c. Mr. —— then rose and 
gave us a semi-religious address in 
very oratorical vein, which would not 
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have been bad were it not that the 
steerage begin somewhat to resent the 
tendency to treat them as the butts 
for all the religious advice and relig- 
ious lecturing on this trip. “Why not 
devote a bit of it to the first class?” 
is a common question. “He would find 
them just as bad, may be worse.” 
Even an amicable young man under 
the shepherding of the Y.M.C.A. im- 
peached Mr. —— of impertinence in 
lecturing us in that way, and consid- 
ered that the parson had somewhat 
abused the welcome extended to 
him. 

This morning dawned with the ex- 
pectation of soon reaching Rimouski, 
where the mails are discharged onto a 
tender. These had been piled onto the 
covered deck yesterday afternoon, still 
further restricting the ease of the ever- 
swelling crowd of visible third class. 
At 10.30 the tender was alongside at 
Rimouski, and in a short hour she was 
steaming away with the mail-bags and 
baskets, after the opening firework of 
a gold-braided officer hurrying with a 
familiar-looking official sealed bag tuo 
deliver his precious charge to the of- 
ficer of the tender—a bag containing, 
as one may suppose, red tape and 
foolscap from the 
Office. 

One already begins to feel something 
of the spirit which moved Godley to 
prefer the rule of a Nero on the spot 
to that of a committee of archangels in 
Downing Street. 

The rest of the day passed in watch- 
ing the banks of the St. Lawrence grad- 
ually close in on us as we push on 
into the Continent. The scene calls up 
visions of Jacques Cartier carrying up 
in his tiny ship the seed of European 
civilization which was to grow into a 
mighty tree, of Champlain founding 
Quebee and fighting hand in hand with 
the Huron Indians against the Iro- 
quois, and of Wolfe, with his red- 
coated troops, making history as he as- 
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cended the river to the glory of Quebec. 

In the course of the morning we 
steerage passengers were herded for 
the last time to show our vaccination 
marks, and get certificates of immun- 
ity. The proceedings were much like 
those we passed through at the begin- 
ning of the journey—a hot crush for 
an hour or so below decks, ending up 
with a hurried glance from the inquis- 
itorial official. The women and chil- 
dren were dealt with separately. As 
for the men they took off their coats 
as they approached the saluting-point, 
rolled up their shirtsleeves and showed 
their vaccination marks. 

Towards evening it became evident 
that we should soon be at Quebec, and 
the question was whether we should be 
landed that night or not. By 8 o'clock, 
unfortunately too dark to see the ap- 
proach to Quebec, the ship was moored 
alongside. The journey was at an end, 
making us, who had been together long 
enough to know each other, and not 
long enough to discover the faults, 
sorry to part. It was decided, how- 
ever, not to land the steerage pas- 
sengers until the morning, so we set- 
tled down once more to dancing to the 
concertina on the covered deck, and a 
concert in the dining-saloon, while the 
chains and hawsers rattled on the 
cranes as the luggage was hoisted up 
from below and landed. 

Breakfast at 4 A.M. was the order, 
so We most of us retired by 11 to get 
what sleep we could. But the London 
men, physically weak and deplorably 
rowdy and bumptious, meant to have 
their swan song in the O.B.s before 
they go out into a life for which they 
are utterly unsuited, and amongst a 
people who dislike them for their lazi- 
ness. So they sang songs and shouted 
and laughed till past 1 A.M., and about 
twenty of them perhaps, between them 
tyrannized into wakefulness some two 
hundred tired fellow passengers who 
begged them in vain to be quiet. So 
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are the democrats, the most unthought- 
ful tyrants of the lot. 

By 4 A.M. the whole place was astir: 
women appeared in hats for the first 
time, men put on their best, and a va- 
riegated collection of hand baggage 
was brought up from below. Tie 
three sittings at breakfast were soon 
got through; the crowd grew thicker 
ou the covered deck, people said good- 
bye, but the very thought of landing 
had burst the pretty bubble of thos» 
short-lived acquaintances, and parting 
was little more than a necessary for- 
mality. By 6.30 we were in the Im- 
migration buildings—a long, gaunt, 
empty shed—struggling along with our 
luggage to the Customs, and thence to 
the Government Registration Office. 
There herding began again, but there 
were stores in this building to while 
away the time, and Jamaica bananas 
and picture post-cards had a brisk sale. 

The National Review. 


Swift's Poems. 


Some eighty passengers at a time were 
separated off in an enclosure sur- 
rounded with wire netting, aud there 
they sat until they were passed into a 
narrow passage where they showed 
their vaccination tickets and declared 
their destination. Here classifying be- 
gan, and ship's friends were separated 
by a maze of wire netting, still visible 
to each other but quite inaccessible. A 
man with a big book asked questions 
and entered details, stamped a certifi- 
cate which had been supplied on board, 
and inquired whether the immigrant 
had the necessary £5, and then at last 
one was free. 

I hailed a passing cab and drove off 
to the Chateau Frontenac—the most 
expensive hotel in the place—and rev- 
elled in a luxurious bath, clean clothes, 
and a feeling of satisfaction at having 
got so far. 

An Old Etonian. 
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Of Swift, as of one or two other 
great masters of prose, it may be 
justly said that had he never written a 
line of verse his fame and achievement 
would scarcely have suffered. In these 
two volumes, scrupulously edited by 
Mr. Browning, and published as a com- 
plement to the complete edition of the 
works in prose, reviewed in these col- 
umns in October, 1908, there is very 
little that reveals any new faculty, or 
adds lustre to those which are most 
conspicuous in Swift's other writings. 
Even an editor’s natural enthusiasm 
for his subject can only persuade Mr. 
Browning to claim that “the title of 
poet cannot be refused to the author 
of ‘Baucis and Philemon,’ the verses 
on ‘The Death of Dr. Swift,’ the 
‘Rhapsody on Poetry,” ‘Cadenus and 
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Vanessa,’ ‘The Legion Club,’ and most 
of the poems addressed to Stella, all of 
which pieces exhibit harmony, inven- 
tion, and imagination.” Swift's har- 
mony, however, even in the best of 
these, is only a kind of ease and dex- 
terity, like a tune played deftly on one 
string; his poetic invention is nimble 
enough, but limited in range in com- 
parison with that of the “Tale of a 
Tub” and “Gulliver’s Travels”; and his 
imagination sticks so close to a narrow 
and crude materiality that its activity 
is all but confined to the province of 
prose. 

All true poetry, transfigures life by 
restoring its simplicity. It denudes ex- 
perience of what is accidental, and 
springs. as it were, from a second and 
wiser childhood. It is the harvest of 
unwearied eyes, of a pure, profound, 
unworldly heart. Beauty does not 
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fade, truth does not vary, it is man 
that changes and grows cold. Poetry 
reminds_the world of its lost youth, 
withdrawing the veil with which age 
and the cares of life obscure the mind 
and the imagination. Swift's verse 
does little else than the opposite of all 
this. It is a nattier, more pungent ren- 
dering of his plain, tense, racy prose. 
He takes his station among the great 
English writers, not for the beauty he 
saw, nor for the nobleness he bore wit- 
ness to, certainly not for any thought 
or hope of infinity of which he enter- 
tained the vision; but for the fixed un- 
relenting stare he fastened upon the 
littleness of morality, the dull and de- 
mented vanities and illusions of his 
fellow men. He weighed the world in 
his balances and found it miserably 
wanting; and with all the power of a 
tremendous and cold intellect he lav- 
ished his disgust. 
His was the age in which mankind 
1 awoke from the dream that haunted 
and fed the imagination of the seven- 
teenth century. The dreamer awoke 
for awhile into the plain security and 
limitations of his senses, and homely 
and serene at his bedside burned the 
taper of reason. For Swift, whose 
night, perhaps, was deeper than we are 
likely to realize, that taper served in 
the main for a brilliant illumination. 
seen at distressingly close quarters, of 
all that most men are wont to disre- 
gard. With this limited outlook, and 
mastered by this tyrannical habit of 
attention, Swift may be cheerfully ac- 
tet as the greatest of English 
satirists. He clears the mind of cant 
and strips off the rags of make-believe: 
but in the process, too, goes something 
better than cant, something more in- 
timate and sensitive than rags. The 
least of poets who ennobles man’s 
nakedness accomplishes, if not the 
rarer feat, at least one not less worthy. 
In his earliest verses, written during 
the years he spent at Moor Park, Swift 
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is clearly trying his hardest to write 
poetry. He made more than the one 
effort which Dryden frankly criticized, 
and succeeded, ef- 
forts generally do succeed, in being al- 
most unreadably rhetorical. He wrote 
Pindaric Odes to Sir William Temple, 
brimming over with a quite unobjec- 
tionable flattery, since no mortal man 
could think it true: 


as such conscious 


You cannot be compared to one: 
I must, like him that painted Venus” 
face, 
Borrow from every one a grace; 
Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 
Their courting a retreat like you, 
Unless I put in Cwsar’s learning too: 
Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls. 
These metrical exercises break out into 
a peculiar ringing assurance whenever 
Swift ceases to play with his subject 
and begins to brood upon himself. In 
a second Ode to Temple he suddenly 
turns and Muse—with 
whom he had never been on terms of 
comfortable familiarity :— 


denounces his 


Malignant Goddess! bane to my repose, 
Thou universal cause of all my woes. 


To thee I owe that fatal bent 


of mind, 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts in- 
clined ; 

To thee what oft I vainly strive to 
hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook 
for pride. 


But scorn, whatever it may be mis- 
taken for, is not an endearing or neces- 
sarily a profound emotion. All de- 
pends on the scorner, and on what he 
scorns. So fierce was Swift's resent- 
ment, however, that only in his old 
Kilkenny schoolfellow, Congreve, of all 
men, could he see a force powerful 
enough to persuade him let the 


world off lightly, a force to 


to 


Stand in the gap ‘twixt and 
wretched men, 
T’ avert th’ impending judgments of 


my pen. 


me 
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That pen was soon to take its ease in 
the “Tale of a Tub.” A discontented 
and ambitious spirit had indeed 
quickly learned the bitter lesson:— 


Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot; 
Nor bastard of a pedlar Scot .. . 
Are so disqualified by fate 

To rise in Church, or Law, or State, 
As he whom Phebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire. 


Swift learned, too, when he had risen 
in Church and State, to acknowledge 
with becoming modesty the triumph of 
others in the one small matter in which 
he himself had practically failed:— 


In Pope I cannot read a line 

But with a sigh I wish it mine... . 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own hum’rous biting way. 


And yet, if Swift had written more 
of such delightful doggerel as “Mrs. 
Francis Harris’s Petition,” and the 
,much later “Mary the Cook-Maid’s Let- 
ter,” both racy with a humor that re- 
calls Juliet’s Nurse and anticipates 
Mrs. Gamp; or had oftener tried his 
hand at such another wholesome pithy 
little story in verse as “Philemon and 
Baucis,” posterity would willingly sac- 
rifice for them the whole of the sour 
and stagnant stuff, the japes, lam- 
poons, and riddles that he wasted his 
powers in scribbling, on and on, almost 
to the end of his life. There are pages 
and pages in these volumes, from “A. 
Description of the Morning” to “The 
Progress of Beauty,” from the lines on 
Mrs. Manley to “A Beautiful Young 
Nymph” that reveal a habit of thought, 
a way of looking at things, so dingy 
and distorted that if they were com- 
mon to all men life would be merely 
an intolerable burden. Swift, “the 
greatest genius of his age,’’ was either 
unable or steadily refused to see that 
humanity even at its worst may have 
some hidden spring of delight, whose 
waters bring at least a temporary ob- 
livion of all calamities, frailties, and 


defects; that, however desperate man’s 
case may be, he still can find hope, 
if only in the echo of hope’s departing 
wings. Swift detested pretence so 
acutely that he failed to perceive in his 
fellow-creatures that inmost sincerity 
which is often the very thing that man 
pretends about. He could not cease 
from criticizing or be at rest. Even at 
a friend’s dinner table his eyes lay in 
wait for the blunders of his servants. 
If he writes a cry for an old apple- 
woman he must bestow on her a svt 
for a husband. Poets in plenty have 
reiterated the commonplace that 
beauty flourishes but an hour, that 
earthly joy is fleeting. Swift, with 
nose and eye absorbed in his task, 
painted each vile detail of decay, and 
forgot the lovely moment. Men of an 
intellect as powerful have made as bit- 
ter enemies. None but Swift has 
poured an undiluted contempt for the 
whole race of Yahoos into a few lines 
personal and ferocious abuse. 

For Swift's purposes, perhaps, beauty, 
sympathy, even common humanity 
would have been little else than imbe- 
cilities and encumbrances. But what 
can be said for the pervasive presence 
in his work of a quality that has been 
rather fastidiously described as_ his 
“coarseness”? There isa coarseness that 
comes of candidly, if not triumphantly, 
recognizing that man was made a little 
lower than the angels, that he is hu- 
man. There is a humble coarseness 
that trusts in things as they are, re 
fuses to quibble or gloss. Such coarse- 
ness is the salt of literature. There 
is, on the other hand, a nastiness, like 
Sterne’s, that resembles the festering 
of lilies. Swift's is a weed unlike 
either. He washed himself, said John- 
son (not, perhaps, without a hint of 
acerbity), “with Oriental scrupulosity.” 
So, too, in the restlessness of her 
dreams did Lady Macbeth. The 
darker places of consciousness must be 
searched for an explanation of the fact 
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that what the ordinary man remains 
wholesomely untroubled about, what 
the philosopher triumphs over, and the 
saint welcomes with a mystic courage, 
Swift grossly brooded on. It is ad- 
visable, for human safety’s sake, to 
eall such a trait in such a mind dis- 
eased. 

In the poems to Stella, and in others 
addressed to friends, Swift is more or 
less at peace with life. He is writing 
to those whom he loved with a 
pathetic, anxious intensity, who re- 
turned his love and could interpret him 
without misunderstanding. None the 
less, even here he keeps us at arm’s 
length. In his verses “On the Death 
of Dr. Swift’ he shrewdly expresses 
the conflicting opinions of friend and 
foe regarding his own motives and 
character. But the best and worst that 
ean be said of us we can bear with 
equanimity; it is the sober truth 
known only to ourselves that is intol- 
erably searching. Here the dice are 
naively loaded, now on this side, now 
on that:— 


His zeal was not to lash our crimes, 
But discontent against the times: 

For had we made him timely offers 
To raise his post, or fill his coffers, 
Perhaps he might have truckled down, 
Like other brethren of his gown. 


That may be acknowledged as the ob- 
vious worst that can be said of Swift, 
as this is not far from being the ob- 
vious best:— 


Had he but spared his tongue and pen 

He might have rose like other men; 

Rut power was never in his thought, 

And wealth he valued not a groat: 

Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the 
wound: 

But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To merit well of human kind. 


But there was a fairly large and 
well-occupied tract of character and 
conduct between them. In “Cadenus 
and Vanessa” this peculiar impartiality 
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by way of extremes is even more con- 
spicuous. We seem to be reading a 
frank, almost impulsive, account, full 
of charming fancies and harmless 
irony, of his triumphant defeat at the 
hands of Vanessa. And yet how. skil- 
ful, subtle, and open-eyed it all is. 
How delicately it is adjusted, not only 
to the spirited and passionate tempera- 
ment of the girl for whom alone it was 
intended, but also, though perhaps un- 
consciously, to that phantom jury of 
our fellow-creatures before whom we 
so often surprise ourselves reciting an 
inaudible apologia. The flattery is ex- 
quisite because it seems so judicious 
and yet so spontaneous. The ingen- 
uousness of the argument is subtle to 
the last degree. Everything, the poem 
proves, was against the possibility of 
this beautiful girl, endowed with all 
that the gods can give, not only nectar 
and amaranth, but all the “manly” vir- 
tues too—everything is against her lov- 
ing the old, disillusioned, chilly Cade- 
nus—excepting only the fact that she 
does love him. To Cupid’s charge 
alone can this crowning folly be laid 
which, after all, goes far to prove 
Vanessa wise:— 

Cadenus many things had writ: 
Vanessa much esteemed his wit, 

And ¢all’d for his poetic works: 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks; 
And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 


One by one his specious arguments 
against her passion go down before her 
obstinate sincerity. But though the 
Queen of Love, we are told, was com- 
pelled to leave “all below at six and 
seven” — 

What success Vanessa met, 

Is to the world a secret yet. 
It is the most masterly poem Swift 
wrote, in insight, art, and legerdemain. 
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Swift’s inmost personality remains a 
secret more baffling than any love af- 
fair. Few men have been more bitterly 
assailed, more paradoxically defended. 
He would hardly have repined. He 
said the worst that can be said of 
the world, and indirectly, therefore, the 
worst that can be said of himself. But 
in his own words to Delany:— 


What use in life to make men fret, 
Part in worse humor than they met? 
Thus all society is lost, 

Men laugh at one another's cost. 


So, too, do poets. Yet Swift spared 
them no more than Dryden spared him: 
—“Thy labors grown the critic’s prey 
Are swallowed o’er a dish of tea.” 
His own verse must rarely now enjoy 
even that cold comfort. The flame of 
poetry must burn steadily, peacefully, 
and clear if itis to burn for ever. Swift 
could not rid himself of a pride that 
The Times. 


was in part the outcome of an intense 
sensitiveness. He invites no reader 
beyond his threshold. These poems 
tell only of a heart close-shut alike 
against the vanities and the consola- 
tions of life, save only that of gaining 
a transitory refuge and relief from its 
own brooding in riddles and puns; such 
a relief, possibly, as Johnson tried to 
gain by the composition of Latin pray- 
ers. And yet Swift’s “seraglio” of pen- 
sioned old Irish women, his lifelong 
mortifying sickness, the increasing sol- 
itude and misery of his last years, his 
“Good-bye, I hope I shall never see you 
again,” that terrible cry out of his 
gloom, “I am what I am; I am what 
I am,” the penniless childhood, the 
stingy old age—with these things in 
remembrance it would need a turn for 
satire as mordant and pitiless as his 
own to turn his weapons against him- 
self. 
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Fyffe Blebo was a man with six hun- 
dred a year and expensive tastes. He 
found that it was not nearly enough 
for comfort, as he understood comfort. 
in London, or in any other European 
capital that he thought worth living 
in. So he determined to go abroad, 
partly with the idea of retrenching and 
chiefly because he thought he might 
tind opportunities of increasing his cap- 
ital. There were some Magdalen, Ox- 
ford, friends of his in Burma, from 
whom he remembered to have heard 
that Burma was a country of immense 
possibilities, if only the Indian Govy- 
ernment would stop sorning on it, to 
use the Scottish term for extortion. or 
if capital were available from any- 
where. Blebo therefore made his way 
to Burma. In Rangoon he found his 
old college friends very busy and not 
over-helpful in suggestions, except that 


he should go upcountry. They were 
all agreed about that, and talked of 
fortunes to be made in minerals, or 
orchids, or rubber, or sticklac, or 
“something of that kind.” So Blebo 
bought a lot of Norwegian knives, and 
beads loose and in necklaces, and 
pocket mirrors, and briar pipes, and 
artificial flowers, to propitiate the un- 
civilized; and among other things 
he bought a phonograph, as a 
solace to himself, for he was going 
alone as far as white people were con- 
cerned. 

He went very far; he travelled right 
into the hills to places where no Eu- 
ropeans had been before, and every- 
where he collected orchids and pro- 
spected for minerals. 

One day he came to a village near 
which he discovered what he thought 
to be wolfram, so he pitched his tents 
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and made preparations to look for 
tungsten. 

Latterly he had found that the hill- 
people ran away whenever he arrived 
near a Village, and usually did not 
come back till nightfall, when they 
found that he did no harm in the place. 

He had some eight or ten men with 
him, servants and coolies and mule- 
drivers; but he found they were not 
much use to him in his prospecting, so 
he hit upon the idea of propitiating the 
villagers by giving them some tunes 
upon his phonograph. One night he 
put it under the outer fly of his tent 
and started it off with a good loud- 
sounding Sousa’s band record. It was 
quite successful. He had pitched his 
camp on a flat piece of ground, fifty 
yards frem the village gate; and be- 
fore he had got to the third record the 
people came out of their houses and 
gathered in a wide circle, which stead- 
ily narrowed, except when he came to 
change the cylinder. Then, at first at 
any rate, they vanished into the night. 
But gradually they came closer and 
closer until they could clearly see the 
machine. 

After an hour or so Blebo took the 
records inside the tent, but did not 
move the phonograph. He had been 
digging away at his tungsten find and 
was rather tired. In the morning he 
found the instrument heaped and sur- 
rounded with offerings—boiled rice, 
bamboos full of liquor, fruit, flowers, 
and even a sacrificial fowl or two. The 
people were spirit-worshippers, and 
thought it well to propitiate the deity 
that lived, cr was imprisoned, in the 
instrument. 

Blebo brought his phonograph reg- 
warly into use after this, but he did 
not leave it outside again, for boiled 
rice does no good to the works. The 
villagers came night after night and 
asked for the spirit music, and for long 
every one of them brought an offering 
to be laid near the tent. In a few 
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days Blebo was able to hire men to 
dig, and his shaft made good progress 
and promised well. 

At first only the men came to the 
nightly concerts, but the women were 
not long after them, and they were 
soon so much at home with the phono- 
graph that he got them te sing and 
dance. 

In about ten days’ time he thought 
he would provide them with a new 
sensation. He had brought some blank 
records with him, so he slipped one on 
while a girl with a high clear voice 
was singing «a song which seemed to 
interest the crowd very much. As soon 
as she had finished Blebo changed the 
recorder for the reproducer and started 
the phonograph. 

There was an immediate uneasy 
movement. The crowd stared at the 
machine and then at one another, and 
suddenly with one accord got up and 
ran. The only one that was left in a 
few seconds was the girl who had sung 
the song. She did not recognize her 
own voice, but she was very much 
startled at hearing the song reproduced 
so exactly. After a few minutes’ un- 
easy shuffling about on her heels, she 
looked round, saw she was alone, 
gave a gasp, and scuttled off to the 
village. 

No one came near the tent for the 
next day or two, neither to hear the 
phonograph nor to bring supplies ner 
to dig at the shaft. 

Blebo was a good deal puzzled; but 
he wanted coolie labor very badly, and 
he was still more in need of supplies. 
On the third day, therefore, he went 
in search of the headman of the vil- 
lage and asked why he was suddenly 
ahandoned in this fashion. The head- 
man looked at him reproachfully for a 
minute, signed to him to come outside 
the village fence, and then said, “Or 
what use is it to ask such a question? 
We are all afraid of your echo-box 
spirit. We hope you will soon gp 











away. But give the girl back her voice 
before you go.” 

This is quite a simple thing to say, 
but to reply to it is by no means 680 
easy in any language at all, least of all 
in a language which does not recognize 
any of the sciences. Blebo hesitated 
for ‘a moment, and then came to the 
conclusion that he had better not try 
to explain the mechanism of a phono- 
graph. When he came to think of it 
afterwards he decided that he himself 
had the very haziest possible idea of 
how sounds were captured and trained 
to harness. So he simply cleared his 
throat and said, “Is that all? That 
thing is simply a toy and cannot do 
any harm to anybody. Come along to 
my tent and I will show you.” 

“Cannot do any harm to anybody!” 
said the headman. “It is true that 
nothing very serious has happened, but 
we are all very much afraid. If your 
echo-box spirit can steal a voice out 
of a woman, we do not know what else 
it May not be able to do. The girl 
is in a terrible state. They all tell her 
that her voice has been taken away 
from her, and she does not know 
whether it is you who have it, or the 
spirit; and her mother tells her that if 
you can take away her voice, you can 
take away anything else.” The head- 
man’ looked disconsolately about him 
for a minute, and then he went on: 
“It would not matter perhaps with any 
other girl, or with an old hag of a 
woman; but this girl is promised to 
the son of the headman at Udipum, 
and if you, or the spirit, take her away, 
Udipum will have a blood-feud against 
us, and there will be a great deal of 
trouble, for. Udipum is a big village, 
much bigger than ours—at least fifteen 
houses more. We think you are a good 
man, and you gave us many beads 
and curious things, and paid us for the 
digging and for everything you took, 
so we don’t think you want the girl. 
It is curious that you have not a 
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woman; but if you want one, there are 
lots of others, only I don't think they 
would go away from the village. | 
daresay that could be arranged, how- 
ever. We don’t want to do you any 
harm, but we are afraid of you and 
your echo-box, and’’"—the headman hes. 
itated a bit and then said—“we hope 
you will go away. I think the best 
thing you can do is to give the girl 
back her voice and go away. She does 
nothing but moan, and can’t speak a 
word.” 

The headman was certainly very 
much in earnest. He had made quite 
a lot of money out of Blebo, and would 
have liked to make more, but the opin- 
ion of the village was evidently too 
strong for him. So he tested a slip- 
noose which he was making out of 
strips of bamboo, looked at Blebo side. 
Ways, and went on contemplatively: 
“Yes, you are in some ways quite a 
good man. You pay for everything 
and you don’t get drunk. But you 
really must give the girl her voice 
back. Why shouldn’t she talk, even if 
you wanted her for yourself?” 

Blebo was very much puzzled. They 
had got to his tent by this time. At 
first he was rather inclined to laugh: 
then he got irritated; and then he real- 
ized that the situation was quite a 
serious one. He thought the best thing 
was to make light of it. So he laughed 
in a rather forced way, and said as 
cheerfully as he could, “Don’t be ab- 
surd! I haven't got the girl’s voice. 
and neither has the machine—the echo- 
box as you call it. Tell her to sing. 
You'll find she can sing just as well 
as ever, that song or any other song.” 

“Sing!” said the headman irritably. 
“Haven't I just been telling you that 
she can’t even speak now? Her 
mother says she was quite all right till 
the day after you took the voice out 
of her, but then she got frightened at 
what the people said, and now she is 
lying on her bed with her face turned 
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to the wall, and does nothing but moan 
when people speak to her.” 

“That’s because her mother and the 
neighbors have frightened the wits out 
of her. It is all mere fancy. I tell 
you there is nothing wrong. Get her 
to talk and get her spirits back again, 
and then ask her to sing the song. 
Then everybody will see that she is 
just the same as ever she was.” 

“Oh, it is no use talking like that,” 
said the headman drearily. “She 
won't, or she can’t; and her mother is 
very angry. She is a terrible old 
woman, with the loudest voice and the 
worst language in the village. She 
abused me—me, the headman—just 
now, and told me to do something if 
I was not—she is a very wicked old 
woman. Give back the voice.” 

Blebo thumped his knee in great ex- 
asperation. “I tell you I haven't got 
the voice, and no more has the echo- 
box.” 

“Don’t be so cruel,” said the head- 
“I don’t think you are really a 
The echo-box brought the 
voice out again. How could it bring 
the voice out if it had not got it. If it 
did not take her voice, how could it 
sing just as she sang?” 

“Recause there is a little pin inside 
the box that scratches some wax, and 
so you can get any noise and bring it 
out again.” 

“Some wax? I do not understand 
your magical tricks. Let her have the 
wax. Perhaps she will be all right 
then.” 

“Very well; you shall have it. I won- 
der I did not think of that before.” 
Blebo turned round and got the little 
wax cylinder. “Here it is. Looks 
harmless enough, doesn’t it?” 

The headman put out his hand and 
then drew, it back, and then cautiously 
inspected the record from all possible 
points of view. 

“Alo,” he said, “is that what a voice 
is like? It is a very queer thing. 
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Where does it stay? In the mouth, or 
the throat, or the stomach?” 

Blebo was getting seriously annoyed. 
“It does not stay anywhere. Her voice 
is not there. It is in the girl hérself. 
In her nose mostly, I should say, from 
the way she sang,” he added rather 
viciously. ; 

“Oh, she has to put it in her nose, 
has she?” The headman looked rather 
blank. “I don’t know how she can do 
that. It is too big even for her 
mouth.” 

“That is not her voice. I tell you. 
Her voice is inside her, just where it 
always was. Good Lord! when you 
hear an echo from a hillside you don’t 
think you have lost your voice, do 
you?” 

“An echo?” said the headman. 
“That is quite a different thing. We 
all know that. It is a spirit too, but 
it is not a powerful spirit like your 
echo-box spirit. It has little learning. 
It can mock back at you. If you say 
‘Boo.’ it calls back ‘Boo,’ but it can’t 
do any more. It simply gurgles in its 
inside if you say more than that. It 
can’t say three words, let alone a 
whole song.” 

“Oh well, that’s all I can give you. 
Take it and give it to the wretched 
girl.” 

“Very well,” said the headman a lit- 
tle huffily. “I will take it to her. But 
you might tell me how she is to get it 
into her again.” 

“My gracious! She does not need 
to get it into her. She has had her 
voice there all the time, if she would 
only use it. She’s frightened, that’s 
all. Go off and give it to her, and tell 
her I will give her a fine string of 
beads whenever she likes to come.” 
The headman eyed the record dubi- 
ously, slid it cautiously on to a plan 
tain leaf, and after another reproach- 
ful look at Blebo went off holding it 
in the palm of his hand, straight in 
front of him. 
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Late in the afternoon he came back, 
looking very much worried. He found 
Blebo reading in front of his tent, and 
immediately addressed him with un- 
expected directness. “She has not 
been able to get it back into her 
again,” he said. “First she tried to 
push it down her throat, but only a 
little piece of it would go into her 
mouth. Then her mother lost patience 
and tried to force it in. She is a ter- 
rible woman. But her daughter only 
shrieked and struggled, and it would 
not go in any farther.” 

“Well, she has her voice there all 
right if she shrieked,” said Blebo. 

“I suppose that was a little off the 
end,” said the headman. “Now I come 
to think of it she certainly said after- 
wards, ‘I can’t do it; it won't go in.’ 
But she said nothing else. The whole 
village had gathered round to see her 
swallow her voice again, and when she 
could not get it in whole, they told her 
to eat it. So she began biting the 
edges. But it is very hard. I think it 
would take her very many days. Her 
mother, too, got angry again, and gave 
her a beating, and she cried very much, 
but she could not get it back into her 
any faster. Then Lebang, who is the 
medicine-man and the wisest person in 
the village, told her to cook it and she 
would be able to finish quickly then. 
So she began boiling it in water, but 
that did not do any good; and Lebang 
told her to roast it, but it only made 
the voice change its shape a little, and 
it was too hot to eat, and when she 
waited till it was cool again it was as 
hard as eyer. Everybody was very 
much disappointed, and then some of 
the old men said, “Go to the stranger. 
He is a kind man. He does not want 
te rob a poor girl of her voice. Tell 
him to punish the echo-box spirit, or 
force him to enter into somebody else. 
Ask him what is the best way of get- 
ting the voice package inside the girl 
again. So I have come to you.” 
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Blebo was seized with a fit of un- 
controllable laughter. The headman 
looked at him at first with solemn re- 
proach and amazement, and then edged 
away looking very angry. Then Blebo 
realized that there might be serious 
trouble, and suddenly became very 
grave. 

“There is really nothing the matter 
with the girl. I give you my solemn 
word for it. It is no use for her to 
try to eat the record. All she has to 
do is to get over her fright. You your- 
self say that she can use her voice. 
Isn’t that proof enough that she not 
lost it? She should be surprised into 
speaking as often as possible, till she 
comes to see that there is nothing 
really the matter with her. Then you 
must get her to sing. The wax cylinder 
has nothing to do with it. She can 
throw it away, or keep it. or do what 
she pleases with it. She is simply 
scared—that is all. You said she was 
able to shriek, and she said she could 
not eat the wax thing. Well, there 
you are! She has her voice all right— 
that is clear enough. She is frightened 
out of her wits by all the people crowd- 
ing round. Tell her to go to sleep, and 
tell Lebang and the rest of them to 
come and do some work.” 

“But surely you can do something?" 
remonstrated the headman. “What 
harm has the girl done you? I mean, 
what has she done to the spirit, that 
he should treat her like this? Tell us 
how we can mollify the spirit so that 
he won't do any more mischief. She 
is a good girl. She is one of my rela- 
tives. Her father was headman of 
the village before me, and was my 
father’s brother’s elder son. She is 
quite respectable, I can assure you, 
and she used to sing very well. What 
harm could her singing do to the 
spirit?” 

Blebo was very much perplexed. It 
did not seem to be any use to go on 
telling the headman to encourage the 
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girl to speak. It seemed equally use- 
less to strike his camp and go away, 
for the hillmen might follow him up 
and attack him. He thought of giving 
the girl a sleeping draught; but after 
a very little consideration he came to 
the conclusion that it might only land 
him in fresh difficulties, so all he could 
say was, “You may be sure it will be 
all right to-morrow. Tell her mother 
to send all the people away and get the 
girl to go to sleep. She wil! be all 
right in the morning.” 

The headman got up, hesitated a 
moment, and then went off heavily. 
Blebo called after him, “Remember, it 
is no use trying to eat the cylinder. I 
don’t believe anyone could do it, and 
it certainly won't do any good. Oh, 
but I forgot. Just come back for a 
minute and look at the machine. You 
can see for yourself that there is noth- 
ing in it.” 

Blebo brought the phonograph out 
and opened it up and showed the head- 
man everything. The worthy leaned 
forward and looked very cautiously 
over the edge of the box. “It does not 
seem a very comfortable place for the 
spirit,” he said, peering up at Blebo; 
“there is not much room.” 

“No,” said Blebo cheerfully. “It is 
not the place for anything to stay in, 
is it? There is no spirit there, you 
may be sure. See?” and he whisked 
the feathered end of a quill pen all 
round, and then puffed a mouthful of 
tobacco-smoke into it. 

The headman drew back abruptly, 
and looked apprehensively at Blebo. 
“Yes, he is quiet just now,” he said; 
“but the box made a noise like a jun- 
gle fire in the distance the other night. 
or like rain on a bamboo hut. I 
suppose the spirit is wandering 
about. Perhaps he is inside the 
girl.” 

Blebo gulped down a laugh and said, 
“There isn’t any spirit. All you have 
to do is to wind this thing round, and 
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then put on a cylinder on the bar like 
this.” 

The headman retreated a step or 
two and said, “Alo! whose voice is that 
you have there? Do you carry them 
about like that?’ and he cleared his 
throat and spat with pronounced em- 
phasis to ward off evil influences. 

“It isn’t a voice at all. It is a banjo 
tune. Would you like to hear it?’ 
Blebo slipped on the record. 

The headman shook all over and put 
both hands over his mouth. “For 
merecy’s sake don’t take my voice too. 
I have never done you any harm. 
Please don't let your spirit do more 
mischief.” 

“Oh, don't be afraid. Just listen to 
this.’ Blebo started the machine. 
“Look in now. There is only the 
cylinder and this pointed thing that 
touches it.” 

“Where does the spirit stay? In the 
pointed thing or in the round thing?” 
said the headman, looking over his 
shoulder, and evidently making ready 
to bolt. “It is very good for you, but 
I am afraid of it. We are all afraid 
of it. It is like Chinaman’s music; but 
it is magic, for you have no guitar 
here. If you will permit me I will go 
home before I lose my voice.” He 
went off up the slope to the village in 
a great hurry. 

“Very well,” shouted Blebo after 
him. “Don't forget to tell the girl to 
have a good night’s rest, and not to 
try to swallow the wax cylinder any 
more. You'll find her all right to- 
morrow.” 

Blebo saw him join a knot of vil- 
lagers, who had come to the gate at 
the sound of the music and were peer- 
ing out round the posts and through 
the bamboos. There was a hasty con- 
fabulation between the headman and 
the villagers, and then the gate was 
shut in broad daylight—a thing Blebo 
had not seen done since his arrival. 

There was no doubt that the village 
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was in a highly excited state, and 
Blebo was by no means easy in his 
mind. He sat and thought the matter 
over until it was time for dinner; but 
he only became more and more per- 
plexed, and at last he went inside his 
tent, where the table was laid. He 
had a Mohammedan table-servant, and 
soon noticed that the man was looking 
at him curiously. “Well, Hosein Ali,” 
he asked, “have you heard of this af- 
fair in the village?” 

“Protector of the poor,” said Hosein 
Ali Khan, “these wild men are shame- 
fully afraid. They asked Maung Lu- 
gale, your honor’s Burman bearer, to 
destroy the talking-machine. They are 
dogs, and the sons of dogs. They are 
afraid to do it themselves, because 
they think there is a shaitain inside. 
They will not come here any more. 
May they all be burnt! Dogs and the 
sons of dogs.” 

“Dogs—gad, that’s an idea!” said 
Blebo slowly, and for the rest of din- 
ner he went on chuckling to himself, 
much to the perturbation of Hosein 
Ali, who thought a sudden wave of 
madness had come over the neighbor- 
hood. He had been accustomed to go 
inside the village in the evenings and 
to patronize the people in a lordly way, 
and get vegetables and fowls from 
them, and even have a little flirtation 
with the girls. But all this had been 
put an end fo after the affair of the 
phonograph record, and Hosein Ali 
Khan heartily wished his master 
would move camp. 

Blebo said nothing more that night, 
but next morning he brought out the 
phonograph and a couple of blank rec- 
ords and told Hosein Ali to wrap them 
up in a cloth and come with him into 
the village. 

Hosein Ali looked as much aston- 
ished as his Oriental conceit permitted 
him. “Surely Huzur is not going to 
take the talking-machine into the vil- 
lage after what has happened? LEither 
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the people will all run away, or they 
will fall upon us.” 

“Not a bit of it. I am going to show 
them that there is nothing to be afraid 
of, and in a day or two they will all 
be coming to the camp again.” 

Hosein Ali Khan looked incredulous. 
“God only knows,” he said, and began 
elaborately rolling up the phonograph 
in the first thing that came to hand, 
which happened to be a waterproof 
coat. Then he half turned and asked 
abruptly, “Shall I take the rifle with 
me?” 

“Not on any account.” said Blebo; 
“come along just as you are. You'll 
see some fun shortly.” 

“As the Khudawand pleases,” said 
Hosein Ali Khan shortly, and they set 
off together. 

Blebo went straight to the head- 
man’s house. He noticed that the vil- 
lagers got out of his way in front and 
gathered in knots behind. There was 
not a woman to be seen. He stopped 
outside the headman’'s house. Like all 
the hillmen’s houses, it was raised on 
posts off the ground, and the entrance 
was up a bamboo ladder at one end. 
Blebo stood below and called the head- 
man. After he had called two or three 
times, a shrill voice inside answered, 
“He is not here. He is at Latu’s 
house.” 

“Oh, that’s the girl, is it? The girl 
who is—sick? Where is the house?” 

There was a shuffling of bare feet on 
the split-bamboo floor inside, and it 
was clear that whoever was there was 
moving off to the far end of the house. 
“Shall I’ go up and fetch them out?’ 
said Hosein Ali Khan. “It is not 
seemly that they should keep your 
honor waiting.” 

“No, no; let them alone,” said Blebo, 
and he turned round and asked the 
crowd behind where Latu’s house was. 
Instead of answering, they promptly 
made off and got under houses and be- 
hind clumps of bamboos. 
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“We're not popular people evi- 
dently,” remarked Blebo rather bit- 
terly. “Get off,” he growled at some 
of the village dogs, which were bark- 
ing all round as usual. “We don’t 
want you yet. Come along, Hosein 
Ali; we'll go up the village a bit. We'll 
probably find the headman for our- 
selves.” 

The headman’s house was close to 
the village gate, and*the other houses 
were scattered about at random, 
wherever there was flat ground enough 
for a site. They were mostly sur- 
rounded with clumps of bamboos and 
trellis-work erections covered with 
melons, and the footpaths meandered 
in and out among these, so that it was 
impossible to see more than two or 
three houses at a time. They had not 
gone very far, however, before they 
came upon the headman walking to- 
wards them. “I thought there was 
some foreigner here,” he remarked, 
“from the noise the dogs are mak- 
ing.” 

“How is the girl? How is Latu?”’ 
said Blebo. “She has quite got back 
her voice, hasn't she?” 

“Her mother says her throat is very 
hot, and her teeth and the whole of 
her mouth are very sore. She does not 
say anything, and she is trying to eat 
the voice parcel again.” 

“That's no good.” said Blebo. 
you show me her house?” 

“Very well, as you please,” said the 
headman. “But I warn you that 
Latu’s mother is very angry. She has 
no respect for anybody. The house is 
just south of those bamboos, if you 
really want to go. But I think you 
had better not.” 

They were there in a few minutes, 
and Blebo asked the headman to get 
the girl and her mother to come out 
on the veranda. The mothér came out 
like a whirlwind, before she could be 
summoned, and poured out a: torrent 
of violent language, with now and then 
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a whine, as she entreated Blebo to save 
her daughter from the spirit. 

“If she can speak at all, she hasn't 
lost her voice. If she says her throat 
and mouth are sore, how can you say 
she can't speak?” remonstrated Blebo. 
“Tell her to come here.” 

“You. won’t do any more harm to 
her, will you? You'll take off the 
spell?” said the mother, hesitating. 

“I promise to do all I can,” said 
Blebo; “but she must come outside.” 

In a little while Latu was brought 
out, supported by her mother and one 
of the servants. She was moaning to 
herself, and looking very much dis- 
hevelled. Blebo handed her a gaudy 
bead necklace, which she took and 
looked at disconsolately, but said noth- 
ing. as is common enough with most 
Orientals. 

“Now then, let me have that box,” 
said Blebo to his servant. Hosein Ali 
Khan, with great deliberation, un- 
wound the waterproof coat and pro- 


duced the phonograph. Latu promptly 
shrieked, and her mother and the serv- 
ant ran towards the house door and 


poured out protestations. The crowd 
which had gathered round dispersed 
with great rapidity, and the headman 
got Blebo between him and the instru- 
ment. Blebo fitted on the trumpet and 
got the cylinder ready with the re- 
corder fixed, and then told Hosein Ali 
Khan to catch a dog and bring it as 
near as possible. 

The Mohammedan looked equally as- 
tonished and disgusted, but made sev- 
eral snatches at one particularly noisy 
brute. He had no success, however, 
beyond bringing all the dogs in the 
village together, all of them barking 
their loudest. 

These doings created a great deal of 
curiosity, and the crowd soon re-ap- 
peared again, but at a safe distance, 
gazing open-mouthed at this new mys- 
tery. 
“What are you doing?” asked the 
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headman. “Do you want to sacrifice 
the dog to the echo-box spirit? Does 
he prefer dog to pig? I can get you 
a pig.” 

“No, no, no,” said the exasperated 
Blebo. “I want to show you and the 
girl and the whole village that the ma- 
chine will copy the dog’s voice and 
give it back again, and the dog will 
bark just as well as ever.” 

“Why should you do that?” 

“Don't you see? The dog will bark 
and the machine will bark, and the girl 
will hear the two of them barking to- 
gether, and then she will understand 
that there is no harm done, and that 
she can speak and sing whenever she 
wants to.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the head- 
man solemnly. “Why should Latu sing 
because the dog barks? Why should 
the echo-box spirit want to take a dog's 
voice? But do what you please, if you 
can't do better than that.” He looked 
resignedly at Hosein Ali Khan's efforts 
to catch the dog without losing his dig- 
nity, and then remarked with decided 
conviction, “Your Kala will never catch 
that dog, and if he does catch him he 
will get bitten. Why can’t the spirit 
take the dog’s voice now? It won't 
bark nearly so well if it is caught.” 

“Because the dog is too far away, 
and there are too many other dogs. 
The noise would not be loud enough, 
and you would not know which dog’s 
voice it was.” 

“This seems to me fools’ business. I 
have never heard so much barking in 
my life. But as you will. Do yon 
want that black dog caught, or which 
dog?” 

“Oh, any dog at all. Get one of 
your men to catch a dog that barks 
well, and bring it here.” 

“Very good.” The headman turned 
to the crowd and called out, “Latan, 
eatch a dog that barks well and bring 
it here.” 

The man came forward a step, and 
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then asked, “Is the foreigner going to 
give the dog's voice to Latu?’ 

The headman turned on Blebo, who 
shouted distractedly, “Oh, good Lord, 
no!” and made a sudden dash at a dog 
that was directing its attention to 
Hosein Ali Khan. He caught it by a 
hind-leg, and got bitten on the sleeve 
for his pains; but he held on, and 
Hosein Ali Khan came up with a 
forked stick, which he put over the 
beast’s neck and pinned it to the 
ground. 

“Couldn’t be better,” said Blebo, and 
immediately brought up the phono- 
graph. The dog was yelping and how/!- 
ing and struggling desperately. 
“They'll recognize that. Keep it at 
that, Hosein Ali. If the beast stops, 
pinch its tail, or kick it. Don’t let it 
stop till I tell you.” 

Practically the whole village was 
gathered round now, and stared in 
blank amazement at what they con- 
sidered sheer mad tricks. Hosein Ali 
Khan kicked the dog with stolid reg- 
ularity so that there was plenty of va- 
riety—yelps and howls and strangled 
growlings becoming more and more 
desperate, until suddenly it slipped its 
head from the fork and vanished like a 
Hash-light. 

“That will do; though it is a pity we 
couldn’t hold him a bit longer. The 
thing’s only half filled.” Blebo took 
off the recorder and put on the repro- 
ducer, and started the phonograph 
again. 

The villagers, who had been gaping 
open-mouthed at these doings and edg- 
ing more and more forward as others 
got in front of them, gave a grunt of 
surprise as the machine poured out the 
dog’s yelps and whines and howls, ac- 
companied by a subdued chorus of the 
barking of the other dogs, who had 
naturally been vastly interested in the 
misfortunes of their companion. 

They did not run away. There was 
merely a buzz of very various com- 
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ments. Blebo turned triumphantly to 
the headman and said, “Now bring the 
dog back again and see if it has lost 
its voice.” 

“Bring the dog back again? 
for?” said the headman. 

“Why, the dog will yelp more than 
ever, and the machine will howl at it, 
and the whole lot of you will see that 
the beast’s voice has not been taken, 
and neither has the girl Latu’s: she'll 
be able to talk and sing just as she 
used to. She’s frightened, that’s all.” 

“Oh,” said the headman slowly, 
seratching himself and staring blankly 
at Blebo. “You mean that when the 
dog barks, Latu can sing again. The 
spirit will have a new voice.” 

Blebo made a gesture of despair, and 
said, “No; there’s no voice missing. 
Get that dog.” 

“I see,” said the headman, turning 
the idea over in his head, and looking 
more puzzled than ever. “Very good—- 


What 


Latan, somebody, catch that dog and 


bring it here.” 

But that was not so easily done. 
The dog was thoroughly scared and 
was not so easily found, and when it 
was found was very far from being 
easy to catch. It was at least half an 
hour before the combined small boys 
of the village managed to corner it 
and bring it back, tied with two 
creeper ropes round the neck, held by 
different people, so that it could not 
bite either of them. As a further pre- 
caution they had put a wicker pottle 
over its head. It was dragged along 
with all four feet planted in protest 
and growling and yelping its disap- 
proval. All the other village dogs ac- 
companied the party, showing a noisy 
interest, and the two youths came up 
very pleased with themselves. They 
declined, however. to come nearer 
than ten or twelve yards from the 
phonograph. 

“Bring it here. Bring it where it 
was before,” called out the headman. 
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“Never mind,” said Blebo, “that will 
do well enough. We can all hear 
clearly enough. See, I am putting on 
the record.” It was loud enough, and 
the crowd burst out laughing, and the 
village dogs barked at large, and skir- 
mished about looking for the martyr- 
ized dog. 

Everything seemed all right, and 
Blebo was congratulating himself on 
his success, when Latu’s mother called 
out from her station on the veranda, 
where she had stayed looking on with 
undiminished wrath: “The other dogs 
are barking, but the first dog is not. 
The box-spirit has stolen its voice too.” 

It was quite true. The captured dog 
was lying down panting violently and 
lolling its tongue out, but otherwise ap- 
parently took no interest in what was 
going on. 

Blebo was very much put out, and 
began vigorously to hate the old lady. 
“It's only because the beast is tired and 
frightened,” he said. “Just see how it 
will howl when I kick it,” and he ran 
forward. But whether it was that the 
youths loosened their hold, or that the 
dog took them by surprise, it broke 
clean away with a stifled yelp of alarm, 
and disappeared at top speed down the 
nearest path. 

The headman looked very grave. 
The villagers burst out with confused 
talk. Latu’s mother laughed trucu- 
lently. Blebo remarked: “Well, but it 
barked before it ran away. You all 
must have heard it.” 

To his astonishment and delight, the 
girl Latu, who had been looking on 
with interest, said, “Oh, it gave a wuff 
from fright, but it was very different 
from the way it barked before.” 

Blebo turned triumphantly on the 
villagers. “There, you see. The girl 
has not lost her voice. You all heard 
her speak then.” 

“Oh, she spoke,” snarled the mother; 
“but she has eaten some of the echo- 
box voice, and she cannot sing as she 
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used to sing. She has only got scraps 
of her voice left.” 

Blebo was very much annoyed at 
the way things had gone, and to cover 
his disappointment -he went to the 
phonograph and slipped off the record. 
Only about a third of it had been ex- 
pended on the dog, and it flashed on 
his mind that the rest might be used 
on Latu’s mother. She was haranguing 
at large to the villagers. She had a 
virago voice which carried well; so he 
slipped back the record, turned round 
the receiver, and commenced to make 
remarks which provoked the old lady 
still more. She poured out a torrent 
of language which had better have re- 
mained unrecorded, and suggested a 
none too pure imagination. 

As soon as the end of the cylinder 
was reached, Blebo stopped the ma- 
chine, carefully put away the record, 
and turned to the headman. “I am 
sorry that I have not been able to put 
everything right today. But I will 
to-morrow. You see that the girl is 
able to talk a little. To-morrow she 
will be all right, if she will only keep 
quiet and not worry herself. It is no 
use gnawing away at the round wax 
thing. It can’t do any good, and may 
do her harm. I'll come back to-morrow 
morning. Get that dog back again 
then, and I will bring the machine, and 
you will hear the dog and its echo 
together.” 

The headman looked very disconso- 
late. “As the thakin pleases,” he said; 
“but I hope this business will soon be 
finished. The whole village is very 
much disturbed in mind. We have 
never had doings of this kind in the 
lives of any of us.” 

“All right,” said Blebo. “You can’t 
want it settled more than I do. I'll 
come this evening, and so it will be 
sooner finished. Mind you get that 
dog, or at any rate, some of the dogs. 
Come along, Hosein Ali.” 

Hosein Ali Khan had viewed the 
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whole series of events with an air of 
detached contempt. He gave a grunt, 
wrapped up the phonograph in the 
waterproof coat again, and stalked sol- 
emnly after his master without a 
word. 

As soon as Blebo got back to his 
tent, he took the phonograph inside, 
dropped the door flap, and slipped the 


new record into the machine. It 


proved to be quite satisfactory. There 
was the yelping and whining of the 
captured dog, a sort of subdued bark- 
ing chorus from the other dogs, and 
then a short silence, followed by the 
indignant tirade of Latu’s mother. She 
had hardly been close enough for the 
best results; but the voice was clear 
enough and well marked enough to be 
easily recognized, and there was no 
doubt whatever about the language. 
Blebo was quite pleased, and, after he 
had labelled the record and wrapped it 


up carefully, set about writing up some 


notes which had been neglected during 
the excitements of the past week. 

As soon as the sun began to get low 
in the sky he went off to the village 
with the phonograph. The dogs found 
him out immediately and announced 
his arrival. He went straight to Latu’s 
house, but purposely at a mere saunter, 
so that his arrival might be known. 
He set up the phonograph and put the 
record in its place. By the time he 
had done this there was quite a fair 
gathering of villagers, standing and 
seated at a discreet distance. The 
headman came along, still looking very 
disturbed in mind. Blebo asked him 
if he had got the dog. The headman 
snapped his fingers and said he had 
forgotten all about it. A small boy in 
the crowd called out, “Here it is; shall 
I catch it?” and made a futile dart in 
its direction. 

“No; let it alone,” shouted Blebo. 
“You see it is barking as loud as ever. 
Where are Latu and her mother?” As 
he spoke Latu came out, looking very 
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sulky, and her mother appeared at the 
doorway. : 

“Now then, mother,” he said. “You 
see the dog over there is none the 
worse. It is barking as much as ever. 
Now listen to this,” and he turned on 
the phonograph. 

The record apparently interested the 
dogs more than the people. At any, 
rate, they were hugely concerned to 
find out where all the yelping came 
from, and the original dog perhaps 
more so than the others. 

“Now what do you think of it, 
mother?” asked Blebo. 

“Rubbish, you and your echo-box. 
Give Latu back her voice and don't 
make fools of us, as if we were dogs. 
Besides, the echo dog is barking quite 
differently from the real dog.” 

She was going on, when suddenly 
the record began to give out the tirade 
of the morning. “Give Latu back her 
voice and stop your devil’s tricks,” it 
began. 

The old woman stared, and there 
was a shuffle among the villagers. 
“Have done with your villany, you 
euckold, you-—you—you ” said the 
phonograph, at almost the same mo- 
ment that the old woman shrieked the 
same thing. 

The villagers burst out laughing, and 
Latu first giggled and then guffawed 
in anything but invalid fashion. This 
was too much. The beldam screamed 
with fury and flung a bamboo. Her 
aim was, however, no better than that 
of most women. She missed both 
Blebo and the phonograph so com- 
pletely that it was impossible to say 
which she had intended to hit. What 
she did hit was a small boy. who, with 
the courage of ignorance and want of 
ideas, had come close in. He set up 
a howl, which was a sure sign that 
he was not much hurt, and his mother 
rushed forward and snatched him up. 
At the same moment the phonograph 
stopped. 
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There had been a good deal of out- 
side incident that Blebo had not ex- 
pected, but he called out, “Now you 
can all see that there is nothing to be 
afraid of. The dog barks as: well as 
ever, though the machine has echoed 
his barking. This angry old lady can 
speak at least as well as ever, though 
the machine imitates her. Latu will 
be able to say and sing what she 
likes whenever she chooses to do 
gg 

He took up the record and showed 
it to the headman. “It’s exactly the 
same as the other, you see,” he said; 
“there was no reason for anyone to be 
afraid.” 

The headman took the record very 
gingerly and turned it round and 
round, and looked down the hole in the 
middle. 

“I do not understand it,” he said 
very slowly. 

“Well, it’s like the spirit-picture— 
the photograph that I showed you 
when I first came,” said Blebo, and 
then he turned round to Latu and said: 
“Here's a mirror for you as a keep- 
sake for your song. You'll find that 
you can sing it as well as ever, when- 
ever you choose to try.” 

Latu looked at it and gasped, “Oh 
my! Look at my headdress,” and pro- 
ceeded to do it up in the untutored 
fashion of the ladies who have no 
boudoirs. 

“Don’t be cross with me, old lady,” 
said Blebo to the mother, who was still 
looking very angry, though the mirror 
had silenced here abuse. “Here’s a 
pipe for you—a briar-wood pipe. You 
may like it better than your own. It 
will last longer, anyhow, and it isn’t 
so heavy.” 

The old woman hesitated a little, and 
then laid down her own pipe, which 
was simply a length of bamboo with 
the root curved round and hollowed 
out for a bowl. She took the briar, 
turned it round, blew through both 
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ends, and then went inside to get some 
sun-dried tobacco. 

“She's quieted down anyhow,” said 
Blebo to the headman, who grinned 
and then remarked: “I should like a 
pipe like that too. Have you got any 
more?” 

“I'll see what I can do when I get 
back to my tent,” said Blebo; and then 
he turned te the girl and showed her a 
handful of gaudy beads, which he had 
taken out of his pocket. “Now, if 
you'll sing that song, Latu, you shall 
have these. Think how fine you'll be 
when you look at yourself in the look- 
ing-glass!”’ 

Latu’s eyes twinkled, and she put 
her hand over her face and looked at 
the beads through her fingers. “But 
it's not a day song,” she said. “It 
ought to be sung at night by the fire- 
light. It’s a love song, and all the 
young men are about.” 

“Oh, well, you might just try a little 
bit of it now,” said Blebo insinuatingly, 
and he poured the beads from one 
hand to the other. 

Latu began singing in a queer little 
constrained sort of voice, and then 
broke off with a giggle: “I can’t with 
all these men listening. That Ruma 
boy is laughing at me.” 

By this time the entire village had 
crowded close up, and Blebo himself 
found it unpleasant enough; so he said, 
“All right; you'll sing it for me some 
other time, won’t you?” and poured 
the beads into her lap. 

Latu jumped up and scuttled into 
the house holding her skirt well above 
her knees, and with a mischievous 
laugh. 

“Well, now it’s all right, isn’t it, 
headman?” said Blebo, turning round 
to that worthy. 

“The echo-box spirit seems to be a 
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good spirit,” he admitted; “but when 
will you give me that pipe you prom- 
ised me?” 

“All right, all right; I'll see if I can 
find one,” said Blebo. “You'll see that 
the coolies come and do work for me 
now, won't you? It’s evident no harm 
is done, and I certainly won’t use the 
echo-box any more.” 

It was getting dusk by this time, so 
he went back to his camp. Next day 
the headman appeared with the sun to 
get his pipe. During the day about a 
dozen old women turned up and said 
in turn that they were the owners of 
the dog whose voice had been “swal- 
lowed by the box,” and claimed to be 
rewarded for it. Groups of girls, in 
parties of three or four to give them- 
selves courage, came and offered to 
sing Latu’s song, or any other song he 
liked, for Blebo, if he would give them 
beads or mirrors. 

He laughingly said they were songs 
for the night, and was somewhat taken 
aback at the alacrity with which some 
of the damsels asked him to fix the 
time for that night or any other night. 
They would sing as many songs as he 
liked for a mirror. He thought them 
forward minxes. 

Blebo had had enough of record- 
taking, however. After a few days he 
found that his former solitude had 
been so completely changed into an 
entire absence of privacy that he had 
to post his servants all round the tent 
when he wanted to have a bath. He 
collected his tungsten concentrates and 
his orchids and went back to civiliza- 
tion. 

The village still talks of him, and 
everyone who has been there since has 
been asked to produce his spirit echo- 
box. 

J. George Scott. 
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A REAL LADY. 


We understand from a fashionable 
novelist that the makers of ephemeral 
fashions of speech and custom—the 
modistes of manners—no longer say of 
any one that she or he is a lady or a 
gentleman. The description, in all but 
its most technical sense, is now upon 
the “index.” It is the fashion of an 
hour to denude words of all wealth of 
meaning—to cut from them all moral, 
literary, and historic associations—and 
if this be impossible, to debase or ban- 
ish them. The aim of these mischiev- 
ous word-spoilers is apparently to create 
a change between the written and the 
spoken language. But, it may be said, 
is it not the uneducated who have de- 
based the word “lady” by making it 
simply a polite synonym for “woman”? 
For our part, we do not see that in so 
doing they have touched its inner mean- 
ing at all. That meaning was not af- 
fected by the fact that it is the legal 
appellation of certain women without 
regard to their qualities, or indeed to 
their quality either. Many Knights’ 
wives are not ladies in the social sense, 
some Peeresses are ladies in no other. 
The omnibus-conductors of London 
have bestowed a _ courtesy title 
upon the feminine world; that is 
all they have done. The class 
above them, which again makes a 
somewhat indiscriminate use _ of 
the word, has exaggerated its moral 
to the exclusion of its social signifi- 
eance. The desire to be ladylike has 
been so strong and so general among 
them as to make it inevitable that polite- 
ness should presuppose attainment in 
this particular. Refinement is the 
idol of a certain class, and perhaps it 
is as good an idol as the “naturalness” 
which is worshipped rather higher up. 
Absence of tradition and paucity of 
cultivation do not, at least in the best 
sense, prevent a woman from being a 


lady. A_ certain  self-consciousness, 
when it is not produced by either van- 
ity or fear, is often a sign of ideality. 
The present horror of self-consciousness 
is new. Surely “Anne Elliot” was a 
lady. Miss Austen describes her, our 
readers may remember, as “an elegant 
little woman of seven-and-twenty with 
every beauty excepting bloom, and man- 
hers as consciously right as they were 
invariably gentle.” If we may say so, 
it is not natural to every one to be nat- 
ural. Naturalness is not always very 
attractive. It depends upon the nature. 
Many ladies are ladies who would not 
be ladies if they did not try. 

But whatever their abuse of the 
word, its inner meaning is not lost 
either in the middle or the lower class. 
“I should call ‘er a perfick lydy,” was. 
the verdict of a very little boy in a 
great London hospital. Now what was 
his standard? The “lydy” thus distin- 
guished from her fellow-nurses was in 
authority at the head of a ward, and, 
like most women in authority, she was 
authoritative. saying to one woman 
“Go” and she went, to another “Come” 
and she came. She had not much time 
to give to the little patient, but she 
always spoke or smiled as she passed 
his bed, and she realized as by instinct 
that, while the poor little fellow liked to 
be occasionally kissed when his pain 
was very bad, he valued this expression 
of sympathy most when no bigger boys 
could see. She respected his conven- 
tions as well as his wishes. After all, 
the little critic was a nice judge, though 
his only qualification, according to the 
other nurses, was that he himself was 
“a perfick gentlemen.” “I ‘oped you ‘ad 
not ’eard,” he said one day to a nurse 
whose grave face warned him that she 
had been distressed by the bad lan- 
guage proceeding from a near bed. 

The incident is illustrative of the dif- 
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ference between the gentlemanly and 
the exclusively moral points of view. It 
illustrates also the fact that the word 
“gentleman” covers a wider field than 
the word “lady.” It prescribes a man’s 
whole attitude towards women. A 
lady’s attitude towards the other sex 
is, on the other hand, entirely individ- 
ual. Weak and suffering, in the 
hands of a strong woman this little ga- 
min yet put himself instantly in the 
correct position of respect and protec- 
tion. He took for granted a more del- 
icate moral perception, at least in one 
direction. than his own, and he valued 
and desired to preserve it, listening, as 
it were, with two sets of ears. Again, 
in another sense the significance of the 
word “lady” is narrower than that of 
“gentleman.” A woman may be a lady 
without having quite a man’s sense of 
fair play. It has been wittily said that 
“it is impossible for a lady to be a gen- 
tleman.” This is of course a prepos- 
terously unjust judgment, but it does 
contain a grain of truth. Women are 
not brought up amid contests. Emula- 
tion is not instilled into them from 
their earliest years. Consequently the 
principles and considerations which 
keep emulation in due check are unfa- 
miliar to them. A contest with a 
woman is often disagreeable to a man 
not so much because politeness bids 
him allow her an advantage as because 
the wish for victory prompts her to 
take one. Qn the other hand, you do 
sometimes find in a typical lady a more 
complete disinterestedness than is to 
be found in any man. There is an es- 
sentially feminine form of pride which 
prompts many a woman to give in, and 
makes her feel the most generous strug- 
gle to be beneath her. Social distinc- 
tions mean more to her than to a man. 
They please her more and interest her 
more. Nevertheless she knows far bet- 
ter how to obliterate them. She is able 
to enjoy intercourse in which she gives 
and asks nothing in return. She can 


sympathize to the full and ask no 
sympathy back. Just because she is a 
lady she can practise a reserve which 
almost annihilates. herself. This re- 
serve is the secret of her success with 
people of a wholly different degree of 
culture and education, people so preoc 
cupied by getting that giving does not 
occur to them. 

If class distinctions could be done 
away with, the world, in the opinion 
of the present writer, would certainly 
be a more ideal but perhaps a less 
amusing place both for high and low. 
While things remained equal there 
would be no snobs; but there would be 
very few ladies. Not but that all the 
moral qualifications, and in a sense all 
the social qualifications, of a lady are 
occasionally to be found in every class; 
but they flourish much better in what 
we loosely call the upper classes. One 
thing which the little boy admired in 
his ideal lady was authority. Now 
women should never be domineering. 
The authority ascribed to “the Kings of 
the Gentiles” ought not to be theirs. 
But it is very dangerous to put a 
woman who is not a lady by grace or 
by circumstance in a position of author- 
ity, and in any small crisis it is the 
most typical lady present whom the 
cataclysm throws to the top. She is 
ready to take responsibility and the in- 
itiative. There are many shy women 
who are perfect ladies; but to be craven 
is to be underbred. 

The truth—and it is a truth with a 
very bitter side to it—is that feminine 
human nature seldom comes to per- 
fection without some ease, some leisure. 
and some deference. Now and then 
Nature creates a perfect lady where the 
first two essentials do not exist. Hurd 
work and a hard life do not destroy Na- 
ture’s gifts; and deference is always 
obtained for them. No doubt there are 
a few humble uninfluential women to 
whom no one defers who reach a point 
of unresentfal meekness, whom circum- 
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etanees buffet and their best friends 
ridicule. They are absolutely without 
a tinge of vulgarity or of underbreed- 
ing, and yet it is difficult to call them 
ladies in any but a technical sense. A 
saint and a lady are not synonymous 
terms. No one can become a lady by 
eliminating her own unladylike quali- 
ties. It is an ideal not to be reached 
The Spectator. 
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by a process of exhaustion. The state 
of being a lady is positive, not negative, 
and it is closely allied on its higher side 
to sympathy and self-control, on its 
lower to prosperity. “A heart at leis- 
ure” may be found anywhere, but an 
atmosphere of small cares is not favor- 
able to its development. 





CHRISTIAN POPULAR POETRY. 


The writer has often wished that his 
fairy godmother would give him a 
birthday present. He does not know 
if anything approaching the present that 
he wishes exists in the world. It is 
a possibility which would need a de- 
votion and labor as of the Bollandists 
to make actual. It is nothing less than 
a raccolta, a gathering and harvesting, 
of the little spontaneous Christian songs 
and tales in verse, which spring up like 
wild flowers everywhere in Christian 
lands. What it would be to have them 
all together, and to turn from one lan- 
guage to another at will—the lovely cra- 
dle songs of the Rhine-land, the noéls 
of Burgundy, sung in remote villages 
on Christmas Eve by simple people go- 
ing through deep snow to the Midnight 
Mass, the wild ballads of the Abruzzi, 
the lauds given the Divine Child in 
Spain to the click of the castanets and 
the rhythmic movements of the dance, 
the songs of the pifferari in Advent at 
street shrines in Rome and Naples, 
sung to the rustic music of the zam- 
pogna and the cenemella. Europe is 
everywhere alive with these little spon- 
taneous popular songs, often only 
snatches of six or seven lines. It would 
be a life well spent to go about Chris- 
tendom gathering them, as a botanist 
goes through strange lands looking for 
flowers. One comes upon snatches of 
this Christian poetry in books, say, like 
Fernan Caballero’s, but to have in one’s 
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hands, in one’s own room, a complete 
collection of these little poems, each in 
its own language, Flemish, or Tuscan, 
or Provencal, would be to have all the 
songs of Christendom rising about one 
at once. By the songs of Christen- 
dom, one does not mean the great 
Christian hymns, still less modern and 
subjective sacred poems, or the songs 
and solos, ground out on Sunday nights 
(often to an unduly protracted hour), 
by the gramophones of serious families. 
Nothing would be included that is as- 
signable to any particular author, even 
such a one as il Pazzo di Cristo Fra 
Jacopone di Todi. A modern Italian 
writer says, by the way, of Fra Jaco- 
pone: “Nessun poeta canta a tutta gola 
come questo frate minore. S’é@ pazzo, 
@ pazzo come l'allodola.” The sen- 
tence, indeed, is as true as it is ad- 
mirably written. But such singers as 
Fra Jacopone are ascetic—they leave 
life for devotion; the popular Christian 
poetry is above all things humanized, 
and is concerned intensely with human 
life. It turns the life around it into 
a mirror reflecting the Sacred Story. 

It is in this spontaneous popular 
poetry that the essence, the very life, 
of Christianity, is to be found. Men 
look for it in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the tomes of St. Augustine and St. Am- 
brose, the folios of Bellarmine and 
Suarez, the controversies of Hooker and 
Jewel, the sermons of Whitfield and 
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Wesley, but as it exists in the world 
of human hearts and lives, and as the 
people live by it, it is here. These 
poems are the expression of what the 
popular Christianity really is, even in 
countries where it is inarticulate. 

Christianity was the revelation to 
man of his own value and worth. He 
was of great price, not as being wise, 
or rich, or noble, but as being Man. To 
Eastern pantheism all life is one, the 
significance of the man is no greater 
than that of the beast. To Christian- 
ity, man is supernatural, he transcends 
infinitely the order of nature to which 
he belongs. The Christian poems are 
full, perhaps unconsciously, of the value 
and beanty of the _ singers’ own 
lives. The little songs are born no 
one knows how; they are in the air, 
they flutter about like love-songs every- 
where. The strength of the instinctive 
popular feeling of the value to man of 
the Christian story is shown by the 
fact that its songs rival in number 
those of any of the great human mo- 
tives—the love songs with their univer- 
sal appeal, the songs of wine and war, 
with all their camaraderie and gaiety. 
It is the life of a Man, a Workman, a 
Wayfarer, a Sufferer, of which these 
rhymes and ballads tell. He moves 
among the familiar scenes of the sing- 
er’s own “little country,” Provence or 
Tuscany, not in far-off Galilee and Je- 
rusalem. In the hot September day he 
plucks the black ripe fruit of the mul- 
berry tree in the meadow by the village 
mill. He is weary by all wells, asleep 
in all boats, sorrowful in all gardens. 

It goes without saying that the two 
things dwelt on above all others are the 
Nativity and the Passion. It is no 
doubt incorrect theologically, but it is 
inevitable that the wonder of the Res- 
urrection should have made far less 
impression, and the far-off pomp of the 
Ascension appurently very little indeed. 
In the Nativity carols one sees the eager 
interest of all good women in the birth 


of a little child, the zealous friendliness 
of Christian neighbors with their 
crowding offers of help. In an old 
French noél the wives of the shepherds 
all come to Bethlehem; Georgette and 
Madeleine bring the swaddling clothes, 
Perrette has a soother for the baby, 
Margot makes a good strong bouillon 
for Him when he wakes. One feels 
that at such times men folk are not 
wanted, and are better out of the way. 
The natural human delight in giving 
presents is a great feature of this pop- 
ular poetry. In a German carol of 
great length two shepherds describe al- 
ternately the gifts they are going to 
bring. They include a snow-white 
lamb, with a blood-red spot on its right 
side, a kid with a golden bell round 
its neck, a hare that is able to play the 
drum, a _ kitten that is a famous 
mouser, a squirrel, a bullfinch, and a 
nightingale. The bringing of presents, 
indeed, of “fairings,” is a great feature 
of all popular poetry :— 


What can the matter be, what can 
the matter be, 
Johnnie’s so long at the fair? 
He’s gone to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbons 
To tie up my bonny brown hair. 


Or 


Qu’apportera-t-il A sa bien-aimée, 
Chapelet d’argent, ceinture dorée? 


On a bright, warm morning, seventy 
years ago, a little girl, who is now an 
old lady of eighty, said: “It’s so beau- 
tiful, it’s like a Fair Day.” The Fair 
Day of her little country town, almost 
a village, was the most beautiful thing 
the little girl had ever seen. Indeed, 
she could imagine nothing more beau- 
tiful than the long row of glittering 
stalls lining the village street, filled with 
little cups and mugs, and rings and 
chains and watches, and gingerbread. 
The large china figures of cats and 
dogs, much too expensive for her to 
think of buying, she looked on with 
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especial awe. In the Nativity poems 
there is always such a fair going on, 
and not only do the three kings ride up 
on elephants and camels with their 
gifts, but the people themselves, the 
unknewn finders and makers of the 
songs, bring fairings of all sorts to 
him who is love and lover and little 
child. 

These unknown artists have been at 
work everywhere, ceaselessly laboring 
to interpret Christianity to the people, 
to translate it into their own language, 
to set it in the local scenery and cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and com- 
pletely to incorporate it with human 
life. An Andalusian ballad, describ- 
ing the martyrdom of St. Catherine, is 
a curious example of the way in which 
the scenes of the Gospel and the lives of 
the saints are conceived as happening 
in the poet’s own town. In this ballad 
St. Catherine is a maiden of Cadiz; her 
father and mother are Moslems. They 
beat her every day in the week, and on 
Sunday they beat her hardest of all. 
Her father at last orders her to make 
a wheel of knives and scissors; for 
what purpose he does not state. The 
“noble Christian neighbors” assist her 
in this task, bringing their swords and 
daggers for the purpose. The ballad- 
maker, and the people to whom he be- 
longed, had, no doubt. a very hazy no- 
tion of ancient Romans, but a very 
«lear idea of Moors. Spanish popular 
Christian poetry. by the way, must 
be a treasure perfectly inexhaustible. 
The writer cannot resist quoting a 
fragment he has read some- 
where :— 


“Where are you going, dear Jesus, 
So gallant and so gay?” 
“IT am going to visit a dying man 
To wash his sins away. 
For if I find him sorry 
For the sins that he had done, 
Tho’ they are more than the sands of 
the sea, 
I'll pardon every one.” 
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“Where have you been, dear Jesus, 

So gallant and so gay?” 

“I’ve been to visit a dying man 

Whose sins I’ve washed away. 
For because I found him sorry 

For the sins that he had done, 

Tho’ they were more than the sands of 
the sea, 
I pardoned every one.” 

“Per una lagrimetta,” as Dante says; 
here is the Gospel. 

These old poets have succeeded in 
doing what modern people talk about; 
they have humanized Christianity. 
These songs are the translation into 
the people’s own language of what they 
have really assimilated, of what has 
really impressed itself upon them, and 
been, in some measure, reproduced by 
them. They are a great living New 
Testament of the people’s own making. 
For example, nothing in the Gospels 
has produced a profounder popular im- 
pression than the saying, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unte Me,” 
and the account of the Judgment in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew. 
The variations on the theme of the giv- 
ing or refusal of alms to the Divine 
Mendicant are endless. There is a curi- 
ous old French chanson in which a rich 
man refuses food to the Saviour, dis- 
guised as a beggar, saying that he will 
give what is left of his good meat to his 
dog. “He brings me hares; what can 
I hope to get from you?” Afterwards 
a poor widow shares her crust with 
Him. Seven years after, on the same 
day, the rich man and the poor widow 
knock at the gates of Paradise, with 
what result may be foreseen. This is 
the popular rendering “of “Deposuit po- 
tentes de sede, et exaltavit humiles.” 
Here is the faith which sees in every 
outcast mendicant and wayfarer the 
Supreme Judge. These poems contain 
the essential, the substance of the re- 
ligion of the love of our neighbor, mak- 
ing intelligible and possible the love ef 
God. It would be a worthy lifework 
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to make such a collection, as was men- 

tioned above, of these “fioretti di Gesd 

Cristo,” pure white lilies of the valley, 
The Nation. 
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or blood-red anemones, blossoming in 


sheltered nooks and corners of every 
European land. 
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. The village begins to feel the stirring 
of interest—a little touch of sentiment 
dn it, and something more of a sense 
of the sporting chance—which affects 
every community not too large for 
shealthy corporate thinking, when it 
sees the prospect of possessing a cen- 
tenarian. Mortals, said the much-en- 
during Greek, age swiftly under ill for- 
-tune. It is not often that the oldest 
inhabitant is known by the feeblest 
frame, the most faded eye, or the most 
wacant mind. Our Widow Hoadley, if 
she. had not the register-book to prove 
that she was born in the year before 
Waterloo, would get small credit for 
‘her ninety-six summers. The square- 
-built little woman with a rough red 
face and close-watching eyes, a harsh 
deep. voice like a man’s and strands of 
-black still showing among her gray 
.hair, might be, on the evidence of her 
slooks and her wits, the daughter of 
shalf the decrepit ancients who doze at 
cottage doors and creep about the vil- 
dage street with their load of a mere 
eighty years. Streets, even in a vil- 
dage, have a power of their own to 
wear away the stuff of life; the widow 
awes something of her supremacy, no 
doubt, to her seclusion even from the 
-attrition of Hacksted Parva. She 
vlives alone in a cottage that goes by 
the name of Honeycrock, nearly two 
‘miles from the heart of the parish, in 
a narrow lane which only serves a 
.couple of farms and ends in a green 
«Tide in a wood; her nearest neighbors 
are six or seven fields away, and the 
Mext house to theirs is the keeper's 
lodge at the Crossways, a mile further 
“up the lane. Honeycrock is a little 


thatched hutch, brick below and weath- 
er-boarded above, with two rooms on 
the ground and a loft reached by a lud- 
der; it stands in a garden-patch half 
cropped and half gone to grass, and 
has an orchard of old mossed trees at 
one side, a pig-pound and a well. The 
green door opens into a stone-paved 
kitchen; the lattice windows are about 
a foot square; but no doubt the great 
draughty hearth and chimney provide 
plenty of ventilation. About’ the 
whole house there are signs of scarcely 
checked decay; the roughly mended 
thatch, the spur of green wood which 
props the broken gate-post signify 
that the tenement is to be made to 
outlast the present occupier, and no 
more. 

Not only solitude, but the smooth 
monotony of habit has worked to de- 
feat the fretting power of time upon 
Mrs. Hoadley. She was born in the 
attic under the roof, where the mould- 
ering thatch sinks in between the 
rough-hewn oak rafters; when she was 
married in 1831 she emigrated with her 
husband, the shepherd at the Hall, 
and went to live at New Way Farm 
at the bottom of the village; but within 
the year went back to Honeycrock, 
and as wife and widow has lived there 
ever since, with a ratified understand- 
ing during the last ten years that she is 
to finish her days in it. The perfect 
monotony of her life is perhaps an un- 
consciously enjoyed blessing, like the 
pure air and the silence of the spot: 
but the solitude is a possession which 
she expressly cherishes. That sojourn 
in the crowd eighty years ago seems to 
have sufficed to fix her estimate of 
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mankind in the mass: she finds no 


company like her own. 

A few favored visitors she admits. 
as to a sort of little court, friends of 
middle age, a few descendants of con- 
temporaries, the third generation of the 
people at the Hall where she first 
went to service, the ancient daughters 
of a late Rector; these she receives 
with profound curtseys and dismisses 
with the professions of her “obedience” 
learned in very far-off days. But 
these reverences are ceremonial: she 
has gained her piace in the world and 
ean meet her acquaintance of all stand- 
ings with an unconcern which is not 
always concealed. When the callers 
take their departure, and she has seen 
them down the flagged path to the 
gate, there is an evident relish in the 
decisive shutting of the house-door and 
the shooting of the bolt against invad- 


ers. Her neighbors and her kindred 


in the village know exacfly how often 
they may remind her of their exist- 


ence. A well-meant suggestion that 
she should take into her cottage a con- 
veniently available great-niece, to ease 
the weight of the household cares, was 
met by the expressed hope that she 
might be dead before she came to that, 
and the intimation that no Wickenses 
should ever take their hats off in her 
house while she could stand or go. And 
yet something has been yielded to the 
siege of time; since she turned eighty- 
seven she gave up pianting her potato- 
ground and gathering her apples with 
her own hands, and now borrows a 
few hours overtime from a neighbor 
in spring or fall, to set or harvest the 
garden; the pig-pound has been empty 
these five or six years. She has made 
her will, entirely content because the 
Savings of a lifetime have proved suffi- 
cient to ensure an unquestionably re- 
spectable funeral. But she - still 
fetches water from the well, and gath- 
ers firewood along the headlands by 
the copse-side, and stands bareheaded 
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at her gate to talk in that deep man’s 
voice of hers with the ploughman the 
length of the field away, and orders off 
the tramps who pass her door on their 
way to an immemorial resting-place in 
a grassy clearing a mile along the lane, 
If the bodily frame shows some signs 
of decline, the spirit keeps its force un, 
impaired, intensely clear-seeing within 
the circle of its vision, rough and sat- 
urnine in its ways of expression, re- 
garding the world with a rude opti; 
misin which nothing can shake or wear 
down. It might be thought. that the 
present race would be but shadowy fig- 
ures, hardly owning substantial vices 
and virtues, to one who has seen whole 
generations pass before her; but of her 
neighbors, taken one by one, she can 
be a very material critic at need. Yet 
when she leaves matters of personal 
character and contemplates the wider 
circle of her observation, the face of 
the country and the course of time, 
the general outlook seems to fill her 
mind with an impregnable content. 
And, indeed, if we were to stand on a 
fine day in high summer at Widow 
Hoadley’s gate. and look with her over 
the valley and the hills before us, and 
would not allow our thoughts to go be- 
yond that blue horizon nor out of the 
passing hour, we might find it hard te 
prove her wrong in her almost aggres- 
sively cheerful judgment of life. We 
should have ado to show—even to our- 
selves, perhaps—that she is not justi- 
fied in thinking the world, as it looks 
from her doorstep, a marvellously well- 
contrived one. 

Here at least is a plot of earth;. 
beautiful with an ancient composite 
beauty, where man, working for a thou- 
sand years with unconscious art and 
imperceptible touch on touch, has 
made a landscape of his own, adapted 
to his hand at every. turn, ‘and yet ‘in 
perfect accord with Nature's rule.: The 
wide shallow vale ascends with fold 
upon fold to the farthest ridge, filled: 
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with a curiously harmonious propor- 
tion cf things in their right places—the 
ploughland, the woodland, the upland 
pastures, the watery bottoms, the turns 
and reaches of the hidden brooks, with 
a ifttle mill here and there, just where 
there is sufficient head of water to turn 
the wheel; the farmhouses with their 
barns’ snd stacks and groves of shel- 
tering firs are scattered along the hill- 
sides, each in its hundred acres or so 
of land, at distances which look neigh- 
botly and ought to signify a generous 
soil and a wholesome equality of for- 
tunes. The scene is full of the sense 
of ceaseless toil from time out of mind; 
yet it lies silent and still; it looks as if 
it ‘made believe to be idle, carefully 
hiding all its energies from a contem- 
plative eye. The roads, both the high- 
ways that run north and south and 
the' lanes and byways that link them 
together, are buried in the woods, and 
orily show an elbow, a strip of dusty 
white where they cross an open com- 
mon or climb a_ steeper spur; the 
streams are wholly lost in the valley- 
bottoms; the villages are masked, all 
but the four spires, bone-white in the 
sun, which crown the ridges, and a lit- 
tle drift of shining smoke above the 
trees. The life of the country, though 
we know it to be stirring actively 
enough about its concerns, moves al- 
most silent and invisible. We might 
stand for an hour at Widow Hoad!ey’s 
gate and see no more than a plough go- 
ing slowly to and fro in a field half a 
mile away, or a wagon from the mill 
that passes and leaves a little mist of 
dust to hang a minute at a field-gate in 
Fhe Saturday Review. 
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the lane. All the sound that would 
reach us, beyond the bird-calls and the 
wind in the trees, might be the burr 
of a mowing machine in hay-time, or 
the chime of the church clock below 
the hill. And we know that the order 
and seemliness of the picture are no 
mere mask for inward corruption: this 
pretty piece of earth is clear from 
blacker crime, at least, from the mis- 
erable extreme of poverty, from the 
waste of life at injurious trades, from 
the worse forms of social spite. The 
face of the country expresses long 
peace and an habitual state of being 
well-to-do. In summer-time, at least. 
it may be taken for granted that no 
one within the circle of the hills is 
workless or in want. It can hardly 
seem anything but a good world to 
anyone who can live conteatedly for 
a century at Honeycrock. We, in our 
larger liberty, find our old doubts re- 
turn as we watch the afternoon de 
cline in broad warmth and shining 
calm upon the hills. The happy valley 
must take its place in a vaster and 
darker prospect; we think of the spirit 
of the age; and of the vanity of sur- 
vivals; the thought rises that the pic- 
ture is too idyllic to be true; there must 
be horror behind it, all the worse for 
being subtle rather than rude. But 
with the old Sibyl beside us, under the 
spell of the eyes that have seen so much 
and still see clear, of the mind bal- 
anced in long-tried content, we may find 
our prudent exceptions lose their hold, 
and may perceive upon the countryside 
the reflex, at least, of the golden age. 





THE FUTURE 


Anyone who has studied the develop- 
ment of aeronautics must be convinced 
of the importance of the new art which 
acience has sprung upon us. But peo- 


OF FLYING. 


ple are only beginning to realize its 
possibilities and significance. Even 
now there are some who cry out that 
this dangerous new amusement should 
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be stopped, because men were not 
meant to conquer the air or to disturb 
the tranquillity of the heavens by their 
intrusion. Such appeals are in reality 
as futile as the appeals of Canute’s 
courtiers to the sea to retreat and 
spare their master’s vanity. No Gov- 
ernment can arrest the progress of 
aerial navigation, and any which tried 
would simply be making itself ridicu- 
lous. Those who have come into con- 
tact with foreign aeronauts and wit- 
nessed not only their actual achieve- 
ments but their scientific and purposive 
determination to advance further, will 
not doubt that flying has a tremendous 
future. It is a sound maxim that what 
is theoretically demonstrable will in 
time become practicable. The possi- 
bility of mechanical flight was proved 
many years ago; it is now in the 
process of realization. At present far 
more has been proved possible than 
has as yet been accomplished, but it 
is certain that practice will continue to 
pursue steadily and relentlessly the 
path which theory has mapped out for 
it. Aerial navigation is still in its in- 
fancy, but that it will reach maturity 
is no longer questionable. 

Admitting this, it is well to consider 
what lines its development in the im- 
mediate future is likely to follow and 
for what practical purposes it - will 
soonest become available. In the first 
place, it is fairly certain that aviation 
meetings of the present type will cease 
to have any great attractions for the 
public. When once the sensation of 
novelty wears off—which it does very 
quickly—the sight of aeroplanes cir- 
cling round loses all its excitement. It 
is as dull as watching motors running 
round a track. On a calm day the 
monotonous buzz of the engine and the 
steady flight of the machine soon be- 
come wearisome. When the spectacle 
ef an aeroplane is thoroughly familiar, 
a: few people will go to aviation meet- 
ings as now attend motor races. At 
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the same time fiying will probably re- 
main a sport for amateurs, a sort of 
cross between motoring and yachting. 
when the professional airman is prac- 
tically extinct because there are few 
prizes offered to him. There will al- 
ways be men attracted by the exhiliara- 
tion and the swiftness of flight, and as 
machines improve and more complete 
mastery over the air is attained, they 
will begin to use it as an ordinary 
means of locomotion. But those who 
cultivate flying for its own sake will, 
like the devotees of other arts, be com- 
paratively few in number. 

At present we are probably still far 
from the time when aircraft will be 
put to commercial uses. Terrestrial 
and maritime means of communication 
are so quick and so perfect that enor- 
mous strides must be made in the di- 
rection of certainty, stability, and se- 
curity before the passenger airship can 
enter seriously into the competition. 
Ordinary people will not expose them- 
selves to the inconvenience and the 
risk of an irregular and hazardous 
mode of transit, except for the sake of 
a new sensation. They will not do it 
for business purposes as long as the 
alternative ways of travel remain bet- 
ter and safer. Even before the dis- 
asters which overtook the Deutschland 
and Herr Erbléh’s vessel, it was not 
difficult to foresee that the companies 
formed in Germany to promote aerial 
travel were likely to be financial fail- 
ures, and only very optimistic persons 
now prophesy their success; indeed, 
one of them has reached the bank- 
Tuptcy court already. Similar consid- 
erations lead one to think that the mer- 
eantile airship is still beyond our 
immediate view. No doubt even now 
an enterprising aviator might make a 
precarious living by smuggling small 
quantities of articles of high value but 
small bulk over the frontiers of coun- 
tries with formidable tariffs. He might 
fly by night over the frontier, deposit 
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his cargo at some appointed spot, and 
return to his hangar without even land- 
ing; but his trade would be so small 
and so risky that it would hardly be 
worth while. England, at any rate, 
owing to her free-trade system and the 
width of the Channel, is not likely to 
be bothered by aerial smugglers at 
present, though when their business 
becomes practicable on a big scale the 
Customs authorities will have more 
variety and excitement in their daily 
rounds than they have had for some 
time past. 

In one sphere however the immediate 
utility of the aircraft is already es- 
tablished. In the next war the side 
that possesses aeroplanes and dirig- 
ibles, with men who can manage them, 
will have an advantage which can 
hardly be calculated. There has been 
a good deal of sensational writing 
about the havoc that airships will be 
able to wreak with bombs. Terrible 
pictures are drawn of the bloodshed, 
panic, and devastation that might be 
caused by bolts discharged from the 
sky, more deadly than those of Jove 
himself. Mr. H. G. Wells has depicted 
a panorama of the end of civilization 
in one frightful cataclysm, when the 
war in the air breaks loose. As yet 
no one can tell the precise effects that 
explosives thrown from above are 
likely to have, but two things are 
worth remembering. One is that a 
large quantity of explosive is required 
to cause more than very local destruc- 
tion: a point on which the comparative 
inefficacy of the heavy high-explosive 
shells in the South African war fur- 
nishes some testimony: and since at 
present aeroplanes cannot carry large 
weights they are not likely to do much 
material damage. It is true that an 
airship capable of holding thirty men 
can carry a fatrly heavy load of ex- 
plosives, but here the second point has 
to be taken into account, namely, that 
in order to throw bombs accurately an 
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aircraft would have to sail low. Now 
a large dirigible is a conspicuous tar- 
get. To hit it with a cannon ball may 
possibly be difficult, but a well-directed 
volley of bullets would cause its gas 
to leak considerably, and if one hap- 
pened to hit its magazine or to disable 
its motors, its fate would be sealed. 
There is some reason therefore for 
thinking that the immediate danger 
from aerial bombs has been exagger- 
ated. On the other hand, the immense 
importance of aircraft for scouting has 
hurdly been appreciated in England. 
The fact of their uncertainty and their 
dependence on weather conditions are 
thought to disprove their value for this 
purpose; but even when all their pres- 
ent imperfections are fully admitted, 
this objection is at best but partial. 
In the first place, wars are usually 
fought in the summer, when the pro- 
portion of calm days is greatest; and 
even on windy days there is often a 
lull in the evening. Now an aeroplane 
carrying two persons can travel at 
least ninety miles in two and a half 
hours. Recently two French officers 
flew from Chalons to Paris in a biplane 
in this space of time. That is to say, 
in war they might have flown forty- 
five miles from their headquarters and 
back in a single evening; and during 
the journey they could have traversed 
the whole of the enemy’s lines. They 
would have had to fly high to avoid be- 
ing hit by bullets, but even at a con- 
siderable height they could have ob- 
served the general dispositions of the 
hostile army with sufficient accuracy 
to make their information of vital im- 
portance to their commander. Hith- 
erto the whole art of war has been to 
guess or to discover what is happen- 
ing “on the other side of the hill” and 
to forestall the enemy’s intentions. A 
single aeroplane could do more to solve 
the problem’ than a dozen cavalry 
reconnaissances. Suppose that only 
one out of ten succeeded in its mission, 
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the information obtained would be in- 
finitely more valuable and the loss of 
men much smaller than in the case of 
a series of attempts to pierce the ene- 
my’s screen of cavalry and outposts. In 
fact, aerial navigation bids fair to revo- 
lutionize warfare on land by altering 
the whole conditions of the problem of 
“information,” upon which both tactics 
and strategy so largely depend. 

It is obvious that the same is true 
of naval warfare, though not perhaps 
to the same extent. From the deck 
of an airship or the seat of an aero- 
plane at the height of a thousand feet 
one can see very much further than 
from the bridge of a destroyer or a 
cruiser. Moreover the cost of the most 
expensive aircraft is very considerably 
less than that of the smallest warship. 
A Zeppelin costs roughly £30,000, a 
modern destroyer costs about £240,000. 
Plainly therefore money spent now on 
aerial cruisers for the Navy is not an 
extravagance at which the most con- 
scientious Little Englander need cavil. 
If airships can be safely entrusted 
with scouting duties at sea, there will 
be some chance of reducing the Naval 
Estimates in the future; but if the 
Government are niggardly now, there 
will be a big bill to be met a few 
years hence, when the triumphs of 
other nations shall have at last con- 
vinced us that aircrafts are indispens- 
able as eyes to the Fleet. Much will 
no doubt depend on the performances 
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of the naval airship building at Bar- 
row. If it makes its value patent to 
everybody, aeronautics will henceforth 
be established as a military science 
in this country. But even if it fail or 
is wrecked on its first voyage, there 
will be no reason for us to relax our 
efforts. We are starting late and have 
to gain the experience which the 
French and the Germans have been 
painfully and laboriously gathering for 
twenty years past. Initial failures are 
inevitable; no success was ever won 
without them, and they must therefore 
be faced. But risks are essentially a 
part of the military profession, and 
that is why aerial navigation, which in 
its present stage is exceedingly risky, 
will probably progress mainly along 
military lines in the immediate future. 
No one courts danger without an ob- 
ject. The incentive given to aeronauts 
by prizes will probably soon disappear; 
a few only will be content to imperil 
their lives purely for the sake of sport 
or science; but the great military po- 
tentialities of the aircraft will make 
soldiers and sailors ready to encounter 
its risks. The steady devotion of sea- 
men is improving the submarine boat 
every year, and the same devotion will 
produce a like result in aerial naviga- 
tion as soon as its importance is recog- 
nized. But it is necessary for us to 
realize its importance at once, for we 
cannot afford to lose any more time. 





SPAIN AND THE CHURCH. 


A year ago we were all commenting 
on the brutal suppression of the Barce- 
lona riots, and the-military murder of 
Sefior Ferrer. The crime of the Bar- 
celona mob was that it attacked the 
convents and the monastéries. The 
crime of Ferrer was that he had dared 
to establish secular schools. To-day 


all Spain is following where Barcelona’ 
led. With the forms and decencies of 
legislation and diplomacy the Cortes is 
engaged in flinging itself upon the con- 
vents and the monasteries.’ In the near 
future lies a prospect of that libera- 
tion of the schools for which Ferret 
worked. It is an astonishing revenge: 
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‘The great doors of the Montjuich 
prison closed on their victims; the 
court-martial held its secret sittings, 
and the rifles rang out at dawn. It 
seemed to be the triumph of reaction. 
Within a year the Vatican has learned 
that it was only the pioneers whose 
fate was settled in that angry but 
significant outbreak. The riots of 
Barcelona served to show the real 
trend of the progressive flood in Spain. 
The mob rose against a disastrous and 
futile colonial war. Once risen, it 
turned its hands, with an apparent ir- 
relevance, against the Clericals. The 
fundamental instinct spoke in that mo- 
ment of passion, and the politicians 
whose business it is to measure the 
forces of public opinion have learned 
their lesson. They crushed the mob, 
and now they are proceeding to fulfil 
the will of the mob. 

The public history of this rupture 
with the Vatican—for there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the summons of the 
Spanish Ambassador to return to Spain 
“to consult with his Government” does 
amount to a temporary rupture—is a 
little difficult to decipher. The Vatican 
seems to have admitted that the Span- 
ish Government has a case against the 
monastic orders, which have grown 
beyond all the limits contemplated by 
treaty. The expulsions from France 
and the loss of the Philippines swelled 
their already inordinate numbers. 
Their exemption from taxation is a 
serious grievance in a poor country. 
Their industrial activities under the 
cover of this privilege have raised up 
against them a prejudice that is par- 
ticularly strong in busy and energetic 
towns, where their competition is re- 
sented as unfair. Some arrangement 
was inevitable, and so much Rome had 
conceded. Leisurely negotiations were, 
indeed, in progress under the Govern- 
ment of Sefior Maura. It was the com- 
ing to power of Sefior Canalejas, with 
a Republican-Socialist group to spur 


him on, which brought the phase of 
open conflict. A trivial little act of 
independence on his part gave the sig- 
nal for war. Protestants and Jews 
have enjoyed, under the present régime, 
a sort of contemptuous toleration. They 
have their places of worship, and 
within them they freely exercise their 
cult. But the law has hitherto for- 
bidden them to display any symbol or 
legend or name upon the walls of their 
chapels or synagogues. The enact- 
ment was elequent in its petty exclu- 
siveness. One thinks of the Turkish 
usage which forbids Christian churches 
to use bells. Heresy may be tolerated, 
but it must be furtive and ashamed. 
It was one of the first acts of the new 
Government after the General Election 
to confer upon dissent the right to ad- 
vertise its existence. At this show of 
independence Rome thought fit to pro- 
test, and the immediate result was an 
intimation that the Cortes would pro- 
ceed to deal with the monastic orders 
by legislation rather than by negotia- 
tion with the Vatican. 

But the question of the Protestant 
signboards was a mere symbol. The 
real conflict turns on the pretension of 
the Spanish Government to act as 
though, in dealing with the relations 
of Church and State, it were a Sov- 
ereign Power within its own borders. 
There is, of course, nothing inherently 
rebellious in that determination. It 
was constantly maintained, even in the 
days of relentless persecution by Kings 
of Spain, when Spain was still a Great 
Power. The humility of modern Spain 
was a sign rather of her decadence 
than of any glad submission to the 
clerical yoke. Rome, on her side, has 
chosen, as she did in the French con- 
flict, to fight on a point of form. It 
is, one is inclined to think, an inept 
and discredited strategy. Had the 
Church chosen to fight on the details 
of the settlement which Sefior Can- 
alejas must presently bring forward, she 
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probably could have divided the al- 
ways nicely balanced Parliamentary 
forces. There is, it is true, a Liberal 
majority in the Cortes, but no one 
can infer, merely because the elections 
were “made” to yield it, that there is 
a Liberal majority in the country. But 
she has elected to challenge Spanish 
pride, and contest in principle the right 
of the Spanish people to manage their 
own affairs. The result has been that 
all the Parliamentary forces are for the 
moment united against her. Sefor 
Moret, the moderate Liberal ex-Pre- 
mier, and even Sefior Maura, the Con- 
servative leader, the man of Barcelona, 
have been fain to promise Seflor Can- 
alejas a measure of support. 

In a country whose Parliamentary 
system is so unreal as that of Spain, 
it is the forces outside the Cortes 
which will eventually settle this ques- 
tion. There is little doubt that what- 
ever in Spain is educated and progres- 
sive is also anti-Clerical. The Repub- 
licans, who probably are, despite their 
small representation, the most vital 
force in the more modern towns, are, 
with the Socialists, the fighting pha- 
lanx in this movement. The Liberals, 
split into warring groups, have steadily 
advanced towards a more resolute and 
militant attitude. The masses in such 
places as Barcelona and Madrid are 
certainly with them, and even the 
women have in some towns taken part 
in anti-Clerical demonstrations which 
were nothing less than a portent. But 
when all is said, the fact remains that 
half the population of Spain is sunk 
in blank illiteracy, while even the half 
which can read and write has learned 
the little that it knows in schools dom- 
inated by a Clerical atmosphere. The 
spectre of some fanatical protest from 
the peasantry led by the priests haunts 
the Spanish reformers, and in Navarre 
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there still lingers the active tradition 
of Carlism. But the day of insurrec- 
tions is past. The Spanish Army may 
be incapable of facing a powerful and 
organized modern force. But it could 
account for Carlists, or peasants, as it 
accounted for the mob of Barcelona 
and the Moors of the Riff coast. One 
hears expressed a certain anxiety as to 
the attitude of the Army itself. But 
its mood, so far as it has a mood, is 
probably one of democratic discontent. 
The grievance of the peasant con- 
scripts is against the middle and upper 
classes which evade the conscription 
by money payment. Clericalism is em- 
phatically an aristocratic creed. To 
one General only have Ceesarian ambi- 
tions even been attributed, and General 
Weyler happens to be a sort of Liberal. 
The chances are that while the Vatican 
pursues a policy which unites all the 
Parliamentary forces against it, the 
victory must lie with its opponents. 
Of any drastic settlement such as that 
which disestablished and disendowed 
the Church in France, there is as yet 
no hint. But one must also remember 
that when M. Waldeck-Rousseau first 
began to legislate against the orders, 
there was no thought of proceeding to 
the final denunciation of the Con- 
cordat. The first move of Rome in this 
Spanish conflict suggests that she 
has learned nothing from her experi- 
ence in France. If that precedent is 
not followed, it will not be from any 
new tact or moderation on the side of 
Rome. To hope, however, for a com- 
plete emancipation would probably be 
to misread the possibilities of Spanish 
politics. It is only a resolute and dis- 
ciplined people, with a tried political 
instinct and a faith in its own leaders, 
whch could advance boldly to a strug- 
gle with the whole legacy of its past. 
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“The general way in which wedding presents are given nowadays is unwisel ™ 
A 
. recipients is strive to ‘liv ° 

these gifts, but generally fail badly.”’) ’ FS ees 


When Clarence and Maud were engaged to be wedded, 
No symptoms of arrogance either displayed; 
The former was frugal and quite levelheaded, 
The latter was modest and staid. 
But, after each generous friend and relation 
Had furnished a present for bridegroom and bride, 
They both had a bout of extreme ostentation, 
All canons of thrift they defied; 
Each coffee-pot, inkstand, and silver-gilt cup, too, 
Was something they felt they were bound to “live up to.” 


Their Chippendale sideboard (the gift of a cousin) 
*Neath loads of the costliest viands was bent; 
They filled with rare wines the decanters (two dozen) 
Which distant connections had sent. 
They ordered fresh salmon and whitebait ad libit.. 
And pounds of the choicest sea-trout they could get, 
Just merely to find an excuse to exhibit 
Their fish-slice (from Mr. Gillett). 
Regardless of cost all their neighbors they féted 
To show that their dishes were silver, not plated. 


They wasted their substance, and found they must rue it 
When shortly their humble finances gave out, 
And forced them to pawn Aunt Hermione’s cruet, 
Put Uncle Tom’s spoons up the spout, 
Dispose of the tea-set Mamma had presented, 
And sell (at a loss) all their Sheraton chairs, 
And leave the magnificent flat they had rented 
To house all these treasures of theirs; 
And now in an attic—since fortune is fickle— 
They have to “live down to” one toast-rack of nickel! 
Punch. Coldstreamer. 





THE TENDENCY OF MODERN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


The literature of modern Russia pro-_ litical economy, therefore they are less 
gresses by devious paths in the direc- liable to suppression by the censor. 
tion of social reform. The drama and Count Lyof Nikolaievitch Tolstoy is un- 
the novel are the chief methods adopted doubtedly one of Russia’s greatest 


to gain this end. Their attacks are not 
so direct as those of sociology and po- 


novel and dramatic writers. Henry 
Nevinson, in an article written at the 
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time of the great philosopher's eightieth 
birthday, in 1908, said: “From the first 
he has always been a prophet—a 
prophet of the soul—and the purport of 
his prophecy has always been the same. 
You may find it in the long perplexi- 
ties of Petroff in ‘War and Peace,’ or 
in the quick lights and shadows of 
Anna Karenina’s heart, or in the mow- 
ing scene among the peasants, or in 
Levin's last meditation, where he real- 
izes a truth ‘which is a secret for him 
alone, of vital importance for him, and 
not to be put into words.’” Tolstoy 
possesses much of that supreme dissat- 
isfaction with life which characterized 
Rousseau, by whom he is avowedly in- 
fluenced. Unlike Rousseau, however, 
he has found a measure of peace—in 
his philosophy. He regards modern 
civilization as an evil which oppresses 
the agrarian population of the world. 
This attitude is truly Russian, for the 
Muscovite agriculturist reveres the 
soil and loves his fellow-men. Maxim 
Gorky, another novelist of the grimly 
realistic type. is capable of better 
things than obscene descriptions of de- 
graded forms of life. In “Summer,” a 
short story which appeared in the 
xxviith number of Znanie (Knowledge). 
he tells of an agitator named Egor Pet- 
rovitch Trofimoff, who lived in an ag- 
ricultural village. Towards the end of 
the tale he was arrested and, on his 
way to the nearest town, was able to 
subdue his rough guards by his gentle 
words. Amongst other things, he 
said: “And there are no more soldiers 
and prisoners among us. We are all 
Russian men, and, although I do not 
forget that this road leads to prison, I 
still remember the happy time spent 
this summer and in forwer days. My 
heart burns within me, and I would 
like to cry aloud through the heavy 
snow-drift, ‘I wish you a happy holy- 
day, great Russian people! A_ bright 
Sunday, my dear ones!’ ” 

Russia in her own patient way has 
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suffered, and out of the depths of her 
great heart come groans of agony. 
Gorky in such gloomy creations as 
“The Spy” but expresses this national 
anguish. He has made a specialty 
of creating such monsters as Yevsey 
Klimkov, who used to inveigle inform- 
ation out of maidservants in order to 
incriminate their masters, and who con- 
victed both innocent and guilty. In 
“A Confession,” however, the author 
rises to better things. Matvem, the 
child of unknown aristocratic parents, 
wandered about the country as a vaga- 
bond in search of a new faith. He, 
at least, was a man of religious aspira- 
tions. It was a pity, however, that he 
was converted by a miracle which an 
ikon wrought. The climax was un- 
worthy of the tale. The novel is au- 
to-biographical to some extent. Gorky 
himself has tramped about Russia as a 
beggar, and has had a life of spiritual 
unrest. Goncharov, who admired 
George Sand, but was influenced by 
Dickens and Balzac, was a realistic 
writer. His work did not lose Rus- 
sian feeling, in spite of his interest in 
foreign models, as “Obriv” and “Oblo- 
mov” clearly show. Anton P. Tchek- 
hoff, a master of the short story, was 
another humanist. Born about 1860, 
he belonged to the intelligenzia of the 
end of the nineteenth century, and fore- 
told the decline and fall of his literary 
school as surely as Turgenev had proph- 
esied the decay of the petite noblesse. It 
has been said that his tales had no he- 
roes. A minor luminary, who also 
echoes the cry for freedom, is E. L. 
Voynich. She possesses a strong style, 
and in her “Olive Latham” gives a lit- 
tle glimpse of the Russia beneath the 
surface. On page 59, chapter iv., one 
reads: “‘I waited outside,’ she went 
on, ‘till Dr. Slavinski wanted me. The 
grandmother and a neighbor sat down 
by me, and began talking about that 
poisoning case at the other village. All 
they could see in it was that the Com- 
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mune was very stupid not to have 
closed with the offer of the police to 
hush the matter up for twelve kopecks 
a head. They said that when there 
was a corpse found in the flooded 
meadow last year the Borodyevka peo- 
ple paid seven kopecks each, and that 
one expects to pay a little extra in sum- 
mer. It’s like a bad dream to hear 
them talk.’ ” In conjunction with 
Stepniak, E. L. Voynich wrote a book 
entitled “The Humor of Russia,” which 
was published in 1895. 

There were many other famous fic- 
tion writers, only a few of whom we 
have been able to mention. Some of 
them, like Tolstoy. also wrote drama, 
whilst others combined novel-writing 
with poetry. Pushkin was undoubt- 
edly one of Russia’s greatest poets, 
though he was bitterly attacked by the 
critics of his time. His “Evgenie 
Onegin” has been called the Russian 
“Childe Harold.” The poet who 
stands nearest him in reputation is Ler- 
mantoff. Another great man was 
Releief, the “citizen poet,” whose 
genius might compare favorably with 
Pushkin’s. He was a celebrated Free- 
mason, and a member of the se 
cret “Northern Society,” which con- 
spired to have a Constitution when 
Nicholas I. came to the throne in 1825. 
For this intrigue he was executed. 
Many of his shorter poems were histori- 
eal. “Kurbsky,” “The Death of Er- 
mak,” “Ivan Susanin,” and “Dmitri 
Donskoi” are among these. He rep- 
resented Russian patriotism in its 
more vigorous and martial forms, 
though he was quite able to appreciate 
the far greater victories of social and 
political reform, for which noble as- 
pirations he died. 

Now for the domain of pure science. 
Foremost among the leaders of political 
and social reform stands the revered 
Stepniak, writer of “The Russian 
Peasantry.” No thoughtful person 
having read that charming book would 
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deny its author the tribute of great- 
ness. The admirable way in which 
he discussed the agricultural question, 
his grasp of political economy and high 
finance, the breadth of sympathy with 
which he treated religious matters, and 
his love for his fellow-men, all combine 
to place him among the great and the 
good, the men and women who have 
made the world a little better by their 
lives. “The Russian Peasantry” is a 
classic of Russian literature. In spite 
of the medizvalism of orthodox Chris- 
tiuvity, Russia can claim great expo- 
nents of the theory of natural selection. 
Professor Clement Timiriazeff, who vis- 
ited Charles Darwin at Down, in Kent, 
is perlaps the most noted of these. He 
has published a dozen books on the 
Darwin theory of evolution, the first 
being “Charles Darwin and his The- 
ory.” The last publication was “Dar- 
winism,” an address delivered on Feb- 
ruary 12, the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the great naturalist. In 
the early months of 1909. Mr. Ermolov 
wrote a book entitled “Our Bad Har- 
vests and Our Food Question.” The 
author was formerly Minister for Ag- 
riculture, and his publication is re- 
garded as authoritative. 

The Russian mind has a strong lean- 
ing towards biography and _ history. 
Among the prose works of Pushkin was 
a history of the Pugachev Insurrection. 
Ivan Zabélin, who died on the eve of 
the Russian New Year, 1909, was one 
of Russia’s great historians. His most 
famous work was a “History of Mos- 
cow,” on which he worked for twenty 
years. Another modern writer was 
Silvansky, a young and clever histo- 
rian, who died of cholera in 1908. Al- 
though Russian civilization and tradi- 
tions are Sclavonic, rather than Latin 
or Greek, in origin, there are several 
Russian authors who have devoted 
themselves to the study of classic lirt- 
erature. Merejkowski, undoubtedly. 
is the best known of these. He re- 
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cently published a delightful and ap- 
preciative little work on Pliny the 
Younger. His essay on Marcus Aure- 
lius, also, is charming. So fascinating, 
indeed, is this book that we will ven- 
ture to quote a critical passage there- 
from: “‘Be without feeling; be like 
stone.’ This is the never-to-be-silenced 
law of the stoics, ascetics, and Budd- 
hists, of the painter Michael Angelo, of 
the philosopher Schopenhauer, of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, which is 
thus repeated from age to age. Yet, if 
stones do not suffer, neither do they 
love nor believe in gods.” 

Briefly speaking, the main theme of 
Russian literature is social reform, ex- 


pressed in the drama and the novel, or 
The Academy. 
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more explicitly in sociological treatises. 
A striving towards realism is in every- 
thing, which may account for the great 
production of historical works. An- 
other very noticeable trait is the versa- 
tility shown by so many writers. 
Merejkowski not only wrote on the two 
classic authors we have mentioned, but- 
on Flaubert, Mentaigne, Ibsen, and 
Culderon. Schiefner, the Oriental 
scholar, was also an authority on 
Finno-Ugrian matters. A present-day 
author who is famed for his cleverness 
and versatility is Dr. A. S. Rappoport, 
author of “The Curse of the Roman- 
offs,” writes history, the. 
drama, and philosophy. 


who on 
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“Essays on the Spot,” by Mr. Charles 
D. Stewart is published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, not by the firm 
to which it was erroneously attributed 
in The Living Age of August 27. 


A children’s book of rare merit is 
“God’s Troubadour: The Story of 
Saint Francis of Assisi” by Sophie 
Jewett. Separate chapters are given 
to the significant incidents of the saint's 
life—A Child of Long Ago, To Arms, 
Lady Poverty, Brother Wolf, The 
Christmas at Greccio, and the like—so 
that the book may be used as a succes- 
sion of short stories. But the narra- 
tive is continuous, and written with ex- 
quisite delicacy and restraint, and one 
ean searcely imagine a greater pleas- 
ure than reading it, from beginning to 
end, to a sensitive and responsive 
child. The book is beautifully printed, 
and lavishly illustrated, in part by pho- 


tographs from the old masters and in, 


part by the work of the writer’s own 
camera. The many friends who mourn 
Miss Jewett’s sudden death will feel 


an intimate personal quality in this lit- 
tle book which makes it, in a peculiar 
sense, a memorial of her. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


The number of books recently pub- 
lished with the intention of commend- 
ing Christianity to the multitude gener- 
ally reckoned as careless is no more: 
surprising than the manner of their re 
ception. The universally quoted and 
generally misquoted remark of Dr. Os- 
ler’s in regard to the age before which: 
a man generaliy accomplished the most 
valuable work of his life: the heavy 
gambols of the would-be witty before- 
Dr. Eliot's book shelf; are slight man- 
ifestations compared to the eager pur- 
chase of religious and pseudo-religious 
books, and although it is one of the 
latter whose name leads the library 
lists it is regarded strictly as _ reli- 
gious by its buyers. In the world of 
books religion is prominent to-day. 
Among those written with the evident 
intention of answering the questions 
put by those whom manhood finds un- 
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instructed in Christianity but humbly 
seeking to accept its spirit, Mr. George 
Arthur Andrews’s “What Is Essen- 
tial?” is to be remarked for its firmly 
assertive and convinced spirit and its 
freedom from the technicalities bewil- 
dering to the uninstructed. The author 
defines the Essential Christian, the Es- 
sential Christian Creed, Experience, 
Revelation, Church and Activity, and 
thus lays out a body of belief and a 
course of conduct. The direct sim- 
plicity of the little treatise commends 
it to those desirous of plain words. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The gallant efforts made by Mark 
Twain to retrieve his fortunes so en- 
deared him to his countrymen during 
the last years of his life that criticism 
of his work has been silenced and the 
true estimate of his place in our lit- 
erature must wait for a new genera- 
tion. Meanwhile, “Mark ‘Twain’s 
Speeches” appears, a volume showing 
both his faults and his merits, and Mr. 
William Dean Howells gives it an in- 
troduction. Some are after-dinner 
speeches, some were delivered at meet- 
ings to promote various good causes 
but the quality and the intention is 
precisely similar in all. They are 
clearly and neatly written; they are 
characterized by an iron determination 
to make the hearers laugh, and they 
reflect the fine manliness which en- 
abled Mark Twain to enjoy a jest at 
his own expense, and the absolute lack 
of perception that every other man 
could not delight in being skilfully rid- 
iculed. It would be shamefully unjust 
to blame one so capable of real good- 
ness und of overflowing kindness for 
these apparently contrary attributes, 
but it is more unjust to praise his 
faults. The book is curious and val- 
uable as a study in psychology, and 
as a revelation of the things which 
may be said to an American audience 
without fear of instant retort. Those 


who have rejoiced in “Innocents 
Abroad,” who love “Tom Sawyer,” who 
admire the resolute bravery which 
dared to utter the opinions contained 
in “Pudd’n’head Wilson” who even to 
this day affectionately search the old 
volumes of the “Galaxy” for his mem- 
oranda, will need this volume to com- 
plete their view of Mark Twain. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The manifest impossibility of includ- 
ing anything like an adequate account 
of the last ninety-five years of Euro- 
pean history in the space of 800 pages 
fully excuses any deficiencies in Pro- 
fessor Charles Downe Hazen’s “Europe 
since 1815.” Avoiding both dryness 
and gossip, Professor Hazen is always 
pleasantly readable, and his work 
makes a very good central point for 
the projection of courses of reading on 
individual countries. It considers 
jointly the nations grouped as they 
were left by the Congress of Vienna. 
and then traces the history of the re- 
maining European countries to the 
same point, with such additional mat- 
ter on Asiatic states and African terri- 
tory as is absolutely necessary for 
making approximately complete ac- 
counts of the more important units. 
Inevitably, the specialist will be dis- 
contented with such a presentation, but 
the reader who wishes to be com- 
pelled to form some conception of the 
world movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will find himself ably assisted on 
the way to his object. Fourteen ex- 
cellent maps supplement the text by so 
presenting the development of the most 
important courtries that their extent 
and condition at any given time may 
be ascertained at a glance after once 
mastering the scheme. The teacher of 
history will find this an admirable 
book of reference for undergraduates, 


* and its bibliography will be invaluable 


to them. Henry Holt & Co. 





